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FOREWORD 


The majority of the urban poor in developing countries has 
access to shelter through some form of rental agreement, often of 
an informal nature. A vast percentage of this rental housing 
stock is to be found in old and established neighbourhoods, close 
to the city core or what is broadly called the inner city. 


These sections of the city have been affected by drastic 
changes in recent years, mostly on count of high redevelopment 
pressure, In other cases, and often in situations where there 
existed an established right to a protected tenancy, an invest- 
ment stagnation, coupled with ever increasing residential densi- 
ties, has led to conditions of structural and infrastructural 
obsolescence. The complex set of legal and tenurial factors 
covering the inner city housing stock has in most situations 
prevented governments from acting decisively to guide redevelop- 
ment in the city core in support of stabilizing the residential 
situation of its low-income inhabitants. 


Few positive actions are there to prove to the international 
community that solutions to the problems of the inner city exist 
in the form of feasible strategies. UNCHS (Habitat), after 
documenting in previous years the trends affecting the inner city 
in the developing world, presents in this publication two 
particularly significant rehabilitation strategies from the Asian 
region. The positive indications emerging from each of them 
should constitute an incentive to governments and local adminis- 
trations around the world to act courageously in tackling the 
problems of the inner city. 


I am confident that this publication will provide useful 
insights to policy makers, planners and professionals who are 
active in the field of rehabilitation and shelter improvement. 


I gratefully acknowledge the following contributions to 
Habitat’s work in the preparation of this publication: Mr. S.K. 
Das from the Institute of Housing Studies, Rotterdam, the 
Netherlands, for the research on Repair and Reconstruction in 
Bombay, and Dr. S. Angel and the Centre for Housing and Human 
Settlements Studies, Bangkok for the research on Land-Sharing in 


Bangkok. 
es 


Dr. Arcot Ramachandran 
Under-Secretary-General 
Executive Director 
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INTRODUCTION 


A 1984 UNCHS (Habitat) publication, Upgrading of Inner-City 


Slums, analysed the current low-income housing situation in some 
cities of developing countries. It found that a combination of 
market pressures and public-sector interventions had gravely 
affected the residential stability of traditional low-income 
neighbourhoods, the residents of which depend upon their 
locations for their economic survival. Very little was found in 
the way of supportive public-sector policies which recognized 
the claim of the poor to accommodation in the inner City as 
legitimate. 


The poor have been severely affected by market pressures on 
the inner city, by commercial redevelopment and by gentrification 
of low-income neighbourhoods. Increasing commercialization of 
central districts seems to be the most pervasive phenomenon 
threatening traditional low-income residents, particularly in 
Asian cities. Changing patterns of production, shortage of land 
for urban development and increasing demand for office space are 
all factors contributing to overall increases in land values and, 
therefore, to increased pressure on the traditional low-income 
occupiers of inner city housing. Displacement of the poor to 
peripheral rehousing areas is the inevitable consequence of this 
trend, and in all the cities analysed a net decrease of residen- 
tial land use in central neighbourhoods was identified as a 
common trend over the past 30 years. 


Administrations have reacted in different ways, some times 
following the economic logic of market forces which calls for 
eviction of low-income residents and other times trying to arrest 
the destruction of housing stock which has dramatically 
contributed to overall housing shortages. However, even in the 
latter cases, few administrations were able to bring about 
overall tenurial stabilization of the city poor, and most pro- 
grammes were limited to ad hoc interventions to upgrade selected 
neighbourhoods. Few of those attempts were successful; in most 
cases, limited-scale redevelopment simply enhanced the 
attractiveness of centrally located low-income settlements for 
high-income groups. 


Resettlement to the fringes of towns, at least in the Asian 
context, @ex clearly no Bolution, even assuming that 
administrations had the capacity to produce as much new housing 
stock as would be needed. The pattern of informal economy still 
prevailing in the Asian city, where low-income residents depend 
mostly on casual employment opportunities available in the city 
core, makes the peripheral rehousing option unfavourable to the 
poor. Squatting in central neighbourhoods by residents previously 
resettled to the fringes testifies to that. 


The purpose of this report is to analyse two of the very few 
instances in which strategies aimed at rehabilitating inner-city 
areas have resulted in providing secure tenure and improved 
shelter to the original residents. Each case study discusses 
experiences which are, however, different in scale and 
modalities. The first monograph, on the Bombay Programme of 
Building Repair and Reconstruction, analyses a long-tern, large- 
scale, official public-sector intervention, unique of its” kind, 
where state and city authorities became managers and implementers 
of a@ programme of city-wide rehabilitation of existing housing 
stock. The second monograph, on “land sharing" in Bangkok, 
explains how an inner-city Stratecy was, procuced rether 
painstakingly as 2 result Of protracted “Conriieras over “lene 
rights. Land sharing, still far from being accepted as a large=- 
scale option, remains a strategy with largely untapped potential. 
Both experiences provide evidence that rehabilitation of inner- 
city areas can be undertaken for the benefit of low-income resi- 
dents and that peri-urban rehousing is not the only solution for 
the inner-city poor. 


rT. THE BUILDING REPAIR AND RECONSTRUCTION PROGRAMME IN BOMBAY 


A. he urban de context 


The strategy adopted in Bombay for the rehabilitation of 
inner-city housing stock constitutes a unique example of an 
administration tackling a very complex housing situation through 
direct intervention. This complexity lies, to start with, in the 
historical pattern of development which, as will be seen later 
produced a dense and cheap housing stock to foc Umea 
labourers around the areas of production. Subsequent waves of 
urbanization overloaded the carrying capacity of the old stock 
and generated sprawling unauthorized settlements, but low-income 
families residing in the city began to enjoy a status of protec- 
ted tenancy in the period after the Second World War II, thanks 
to the enacting of rent control legislation, The main result of 
such a situation could only be stagnation in terms of investment 
in low-income housing, progressive dilapidation of the existing 
stock, and increasing inadequacy of sanitary and infrastructural 
conditions for the majority of poor urban dwellers. The final 
stage in the process of deterioration was the collapse of several 
buildings with severe loss of human lives, which became over the 
years a widespread phenomenon and which ultimately led to public 
sector intervention. 


The area currently known as Greater Bombay, delineated as 
such in 1951, consists of the island-city of Poms s and the 
suburban areas, and has a land area of 438 sq km with an 
estimated population of about 10 million. Starting -fromera 
population of 900,000 in 1901, it grew to 4,150,000 in 1961, to 
5,970,000 according to a 1971 census, and to 8.2 million by 1981. 
The period 1971-1981 registered a growth rate of 37.8 per cent, 
which puts Bombay am ops the fastest-growing urban centres in the 
developing countries.= 


The island city of Bombay covers a land area of 68 sq km s.2/ 
Most of this area was developed during the colonial period and 
before the independence of India. Seven small islands were 
linked by causeways, and reclamation of marshland in the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries resulted in the 
formation of the consolidated landmass that makes up the city. 


By the end of the eighteenth century, cotton-spinning 
industries had been established in Bombay in response to market 
demands in China, and the port had already been established. In 
1900, there were 136 such units, and Bombay had come to be known 
as the "Manchester of the East’*, employing, in this industry 
alone, around 100,000 workers, mostly migrants. During the 
1930s, oilmills, mechanical industries, small engineering units, 
business houses and financial institutions appeared in large 


numbers. The colonial pattern of development, characterized by 
unplanned concentration of activities on a limited land area, 
generated high densities of business and commercial activities as 
well as of housing. In the post-Independence era, little was 
done to arrest such concentration: instead, the massive infra- 
structure that the city provided was a strong enough force to 
attract new capital, industry, business and migrants, thus 
reinforeing the colonial pattern of urbanization. Today the city 
generates one tenth of the nation’s industrial jobs and 18 per 
eent of those in the manufacturing 50 0.40% and it handles one 
quarter of the country’s foreign trade. 


The supply of housing in Bombay has fallen far short of 
demand. Compared with an annual shelter need of about 60,000 
units, the supply of hovsi pe in the formal sector has only been 
around 20,000 units. An obvious outcome of this situation is 
the proliferation of squatter settlements and overcrowding of 
existing old housing stock. In 1976, a population of about 2.8 
million (40 per cent of the total population) was living in siums 
or squatter settlements,2/ and by 1983, this population had 
increased to over 3.1 million. 


In the island-city of Bombay, there are about 400,000 house- 
holds residing in around 20,000 buildings which are in an 
advanced state of dilapidation and which require immediate repair 
or reconstruction. Besides these 20,000 dilapidated buildings, 
‘there are an additional 16,000 buildings which are covered by the 
Rent Act and which could soon be added to the list of buildings 
requiring repair. 


B. Early dilapidation 


Dilapidation of old buildings in Bombay is a direct 
consequence of the housing shortage, a chronic phenomenon which 
dates back to the turn of the century when rapid development of 
the spinning and textile industries and expansion of the port, in 
response to growing trade, took place. The new migrants, who 
very often moved to the city alone, were to work as industrial 
labourers or "coolies" (porters); housing them close to the port 
was a necessity. Naturally, their residential aspirations were 
low, as was their capacity to pay for housing. In the absence of 
a planned housing strategy, their residential needs were largely 
Satisfied by the private sector, through landlord constructed 
buildings with véry small (single room) tenements and common 
utilities. The local word for this housing type is chawl. Each 
rental unit was tiny, but the aggregate of rents from several 


tenements meant a reasonable profit for the landlord 
s 
up these buildings. who had put 


After the turn of the century, even the public 
mostly the Port Authorities which owned vast tracts o 
began constructing similar buildings and renting them out under 
Similar conditions to workers employed by them. Per capita space 
was low, anc densities high from the Start, but Shortages in 
Supply of this type of housing still meant Overcrowding of the 
existing tenements. Another factor, not taken into considera- 
tion by the builders of such housing or by public authorities 
was that the migrants brought their families to join them in the 
cities as they consolidated their economic situation. Over the 
years, the densities of occupation of dwellings rose to extreme 
levels. A peculiar pattern of usage also became conmnon as a 
result of the shortage of accommodation: frequently industrial 
workers were forced to share chawls at an extremely high rate of 
occupancy (at times as many as 40 per unit), with the result 
that a system of shifts had to be worked out to allow everybody 
to get at least some hours of sleep. The structure, its services 
designed for a few but used by many, began to deteriorate much 
faster than would have been the case in normal circumstances, and 
dilapidation became a pervasive phenomenon in the city. 


Sector, 
f 'rardy, 


C. The impact of rent control acts 


A popular misconception prevalent in Bombay is that the 
imposition of rent control in the period after the Second World 
War is the prime cause of dilapication end disrepair of tenanted 
buildings, whereas, in reality, dilapidation is a phenomenon that 
predates the imposition of rent control.L/ alge Ge home Bombay 
Municipal Corporation (BMC) survey showed that, of all 36,000 
buildings in the innercity area, nearly 49 per cent had been 
built before 1905 and were generally ina ruinous condition: 24 
per tg were estimated to have a residual life of five years or 
Léss.* 


In 1939, a rent control measure was enacted by the colonial 
Government. Landlords had started increasing rents excessively 
and indiscriminately, as a result of which tenants, acting as an 
organized group, were refusing to pay the increases. Fearing 
adverse consequences for industry and business, the Government 
intervened in 1939 to impose rent control which all@wed only 
regulated and marginal increases in rent. This anda subsequent 
"rent freeze" imposed after Independence in 1948 certainly helped 
the low-income population, in that "it maintained housing at 
rents they can afford in locations which they would have lost, 
but for the Rent Act." 


Many consider the Rent Act the prime cause of reduced 
investment in rental housing by the private sector, as evidenced 
by small private sector provision of housing for the city’s low- 
income groups. However, indications are that rent control may 
have had a marginal impact on new housing produced. Even before 
the enacting of this legislation, rising prices of land and 


materials, shortages of materials, rising labour ae ete = 
unattractive returns on capital had led the private sec om 

reduce investment in low-income housing in favour of middle-c ae? 
and upper-class housing, a trend that was already clear y 


1938. 


There is also not much difference in the composition of 
housing types built by thé private sector before and after the 
Act: the chawl proportion of total private construction decreased 
from 54 per cent in the pre-Act period to 51 per cent in the 
post-Act period, while the proportion of ownership flats 
increased from 31 per cent to 37 per cent. Similarly, there 
have been only marginal changes in the tenancy status of 
dwellings; while 85 per cent of pre-Act dwellings were built for 
rental, 8O per cent of post-Act dwellings were still for rental. 
Although there has been a shortage of private low-rental accommo- 
dation in the post-Act period, the same can be said for the pre- 
Act period, since the composition of private SOR rea years =. 08 of 
housing has not changed in the intervening years. The causes 
of the shortage in low-rental housing must, thus, lie elsewhere - 
probably, in the fact that a change in market conditions which 
came about in the 1950s made construction for ownership a 
feasible as well as a profitable proposition in genenal, and in 
the fact that only free market rental units could have provided 
comparable profits. The latter would have caused a complete 
removal of the poor from existing housing. 


The most important negative effect of rent.v.control has, 
however, been in the cases of relatively affluent tenants, often 
fairly rich households, who are paying rents far below their 
economic capacity. In these cases, even when families buy a 
second house or apartment, they continue to use the slum tenement 
as "part-time home"-cum-business premises. Rent control, in such 
cases, has acted as a subsidy. There are, also cases in which 
poor households’ tenancies have been bought out by commercial 
firms, through the payment of "extra-rental charges" called 
pugdee (a capital sum comparable to buying for ownership). While 
the profits acquired by the "seller" are privately pocketed, the 
buyer continues to pay the old low rents, and public authorities 


continue to collect low taxes as before, aint ani te. oft the 
transfer, 


Rent control in itself is not a long-term solution. While 
the legislation is not Primarily responsible for the decay and 
dilapidation of old buildings, it has, no doubt, helped hasten 
the already existing process of deterioration. The debate about 
rent control - whether to keep it in place, adjust it or remove 
it outright - centres Primarily on the issue of an existing group 
of protected tenants who, by virtue of the rent control legis- 
lation, cannot be evicted. The size of the low-income population 
finding shelter in rent-controlled Stock, which would be Most af 
the protecting legislation was removed, has acted as a sufficient 


deterrent to successive administrations acting to change the 
Status quo. The issue facing government in Bombay has become 
therefore, one of how to arrest the process of widespread Wil eni- 
dation of the existing stock while Safeguarding the right to stay 
of the low-income groups which oocupy” tt. 


D. Housing stock typology 


Accepting that the main cause of dilapidation is a shortage 
in supply of adequate housing, resulting in overcrowding (and 
that rent control may have created a situation in which landlords 
have lost whatever little interest they may have had in maintain- 
ing their properties), it is important to look at the existing 
housing stock, its users, its physical condition and the specific 
areas of physical decay of these buildings. 


The majority (over 80 per cent of the total) of these build- 
ings are over 45 years old. 


A BMC survey from the late 1970s shows that there were 
30,237 dilapidated buildings, out of which 1752 were beyond 
economic repair, 8707 were considered to have a life span of less 
than five years, and the remaining 19,778 were expected to last 
between 5 and 15 years. A subsequent report (1981) of the 
Steering Group for Slums and Dilapidated Houses, also known as 
the Kerkar Committee, points out that the problem might have 
increased by 50 per cent since the survey was completed in 1971. 


The magnitude of the problem may be underestimated by these 
figures since the classification of old buildings into the 
various categories and their breakdown by wards is made up froma 
list of only those buildings upon which a "repair cess" has been 
levied. This applies only to tenanted buildings owned by private 
landlords, and stock owned by public sector agencies has not been 
included (the assumption in this distinction is that public 
agencies can maintain their property without having to depend 
upon and without passing the liability .on. to another spupiac 
agency). However, the properties owned by public agencies are in 
no less serious a state of dilapidation than those owned by 
private landlords, and, what is more important, the share of 
publicly owned buildings is fairly high. State landlordism has 
in this case, proved to be a very severe liability: neglect by 
public agencies (Port Authority, Railway etc.) of the housing 
they own is based on long-term speculative plans for redevelop- 
ment of the properties for uses other than low-income housing, as_ 
well as inadequacy of agency resources and manpower. 


The bulk ef the dilapidated housing stock is occupied by 
low-income people. The dominant form of such housing, the reregreng 
accommodate §0 per cent of the low-income households Se ea. bs 
city Linite} @fF tate total 0 even cent Ppsihge Ai one roon pen 
lings, irrespective of household size. oa worry ceo a 
Benet’ Vas Th 4 per cent of the -tecgar housing stock in a a 
Bombay. Thus, out of every five dwelling units in Bombay, 
least three are chawls. 


The majority of the chawls consist of one-room dwelling 
units with shared facilities, such as toilets, staircases and 
Sor yg gs. The avéerace size of hotseholds living in chawls is 
o.540-2/ This average of 6.3 persons is quite deceptive in the 
sense that at the upper end of the scale, sometimes as many as 40 
persons live in a dwelling unit. Only "permanent" residents have 
been accounted for in the survey; the anomolous pattern of oc- 
ecupation previously described, whereby large number of workers 
without proper accommodation share a chawl in shifts, accounts 


for the much higher actual rates of occupancy. 


It is mostly these chawls that: contribute to overcrowding 
and high densities at dwelling, building and neighbourhood 
levels. The survey shows that 77.4 per cent of households live 
in one-room units, with a further 14.2 per cent in two rooms, and 
that 81 per cent of the families ees pst rooms have no 
kitchen and use only provisional spaces. Nore than 200,000 
households share dwellings. 


An analysis of dwellings in chawls 18/ Shows that they 
consist mostly of single-room and occasionally, two-room units 
but never of more than that two rooms, In the case of single- 
room units, most household activities extend outside the private 
domain into common corridors. Extra space is invariably edded by 
constructing a light mezzanine floor (a loft) within the tenenent 
while balconies, if they exist, are enclosed for use as make- 
Shift kitchens. The mezzanine is used as extra bedspace. The 
washing place, called mori, is in many cases enclosed and used 
asa bathing area as well as a space for washing of clothes and 
utensils. Common facilities are overloaded (the common ratio of 
use for one WC is six families or more). It is conditions such 


as these that have contributed to densities of up tco~20,000 
households per hectare. 


in the inher city space is a wilted resource; not a centi- 
metre of space in the dwelling lies unused. Families introduce 
innovative interior arrangements, in order to maximize use‘for a 
large number of occupiers. Activities spill into corridors, 
Stairways and, even, streets. Common passages in Chawls are 
Bined with .tin.as Clay drums for water; women prepare foodstuffs 
to be loaded on wheeled carts (kept in courtyards) and moved to 
the streets for sale. Vacant space under staircases is occupied 


by small-scale commercial enterprises, such as typin 

copying, tiny shops sell E00ds of the most iy Aa 
Printing, book binding and repair shops are numerous, partly 
Spilling into open spaces. At night, all the common spaces and 
"incidental spaces" are extensively used for sleeping purposes, 


; No comprehensive socio-economic data regarding the families 
living in chawls are available, with the exception of sample 
Surveys done in isolated pockets. However, a survey carried out 
in 1980 in the old buildings of Besbdtins porate’ provides data 
which can be considered fairly representative. This neighbour- 
hood is one of the oldest in the city, consisting of densely- 
packed buildings most of which have outlived their economic life, 
and it can be considered a fairly typical inner-city area of 
Bombay. 


The survey reyeals that 60 per cent of the households earn 
less than Rs 60022 per month, and up to 85 per cent of the total 
earn less than Rs 1000 per month. Considering the fact that the 
average household in greater Bombay spends over 65 per cent of 
its income on food, clothing and fuel » the capacity to pay for 
shelter is very low. Perhaps the most interesting element to 
emerge from the survey is the information regarding the place of 
work: over 84 per cent of the households work in the same build- 
ing or in other neighbouring districts: of the innerverry.. The 
pattern of occupation is varied but consistently rooted in the 
informal economy traditional of the Asian metropolis. Another 
interesting fact emerging from the survey is that the vast 
majority of the chawl dwellers have been residing there for 30 
years or more. No matter how precarious his residential condi- 
tion, the typical chawl dweller, a long-time resident of the 
area, is obviously reluctant to move to peripheral housing; he is 
certainly not a candidate for squatting but neither can he afford 
to buy new housing on the fringes of the city. 


Even though they are seen by many as beneficiaries of 
illogical legislation, i.e. rent-control, in reality the chawl 
dwellers are trapped in an appalling housing situation from which 
they do not have the economic capacity to escape. Pid/s- is 
contrary to established notions that the poor living in inner 
city rental housing are *pridge headers’ who use their rental 
accommodation as a temporary arrangement and will soon move out 
to consolidate their living in peripheral settlements. The 
theory, originating from Latin America, at times on the basis of 
hard evidence, has become pervasively accepted as covering 
developing country inner cities in general; however, the Asian 
situation is in sharp contrast to this established view. Here, 
as the case of Bombay demonstrates, the inner-city population has 
consolidated its position, generation after generation, based on 
the typical informal economy of small firms in an urban pattern 
where residences, prodyction centres and services are clustered 
together. The present poor chaw] renters of Bombay are, in the 


majority, permanent residents of the housing units they occupy 24s 
part of established communities. 


E. he dilapidation of the housing stock 


Structural deterioration of the housing stock has led, in 
several instances, to tragic house collapses. The main features 
of the phenomenon can be summarized as follows: housing 
deterioration is provoked by a combination/’of factors, ranging 
from action by external agents, original construction faults 339 
inappropriate utilization of specific parts of the buildings.’ 
Structural collapses occur in sections of walls carrying 
stormwater and drainage pipes which become corroded and suscepti- 
ble to leakages. The large number of buildings with wooden 
frames is severely affected when wooden supports absorb moisture 
or come into contact with water, causing bulges in the walls. 
Moisture similarly threatens rolled-steel joists, when the web 
corrodes, and reinforcement, when rust is caused by water seepage 
and saline atmospheric conditions. Aging of building elements 
induces failure of flat arches and loss of strength in mortar 
which, in turn, induces failure of pressed brick flooring on 
teakwood joists. Construction faults have been noticed in 
several buildings, particularly in terms of inadequate reinforce- 
ment in concrete construction. 


Still, the most serious damage to structures seems to be 
man-made, and, for this, it seems futile to put the blame on 
residents, since the underlying reason is the high rate of 
occupancy per unit and consequent overloading of the communal 
parts of the buildings. In particular, toilets, bathrooms, stair- 
cases and passages are under excféssive use and come too 
frequently into contact with water; families clean the floor with 
water at least once a day and often more, if they happen to take 
their meals squatting on the floor, as is quite common. Floor 
areas under sinks and in bathrooms never get a chance to dry and 
are, therefore, subject to the most serious structural cracks. 


Unauthorized additions and alterations are also a common 
phenomenon; the most frequent follows changes in usage, when 
residential space is converted to commercial use, Party walls 
are added without assessing load-bearing capacity or structural 
Stability, and installation of heavy machinery is not infrequent. 
Often, one or two floor are added illegally, and, in other 
instances, plinths have been lowered to accommodate a mezzanine 
floor. Religious beliefs also play a role in contributing to 
structural Collapses: Hindu residents refuse to remove trees 


which take root onwalls in proximity towater seepage 
S and ca 
deep cracks in external walls. th eA 
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A combination of unfavourable factors - severe Climate, with 
heavy and prolonged monsoon, high salinity, extreme occupancy 
ratios, the impasse created by rent control resulting in landlord 
neglect of properties, and general inability of poor tenants to 
undertake repairs - has accelerated the pace of decay and brought 
dilapidation to hazardous levels: house collapses have become a 
frequent phenomenon in recent years, particularly in the 1960s. 
An idea of the seriousness of the phenomenon can be grasped by 
looking at figures for the 1970s, when the creation of an ad hoc 
agency for repair work, the Repair Board, had already led to a 
marked reduction in the number of house collapses (see table 1). 
Loss of life and property, bleak forecasts for the future 
Survival of most of the old buildings within the city, coupled 
with pressure from public opinion, led to-government intervention 
to rehabilitate the housing stock. 


Table 1. Number of house collapses in Bombay City (buildings 
taxed under the 1969 legislation) 


_— 2 = = oe a ae oe a oe ae a a ae a om am a ew ae ae Ge Ge a oe & GF Ge Ge = GS G Ge we & = GY Gm & GS GS SE GP OF OH ED GS GH GP GE GP = E a GH E> GH ow &P a aw oe a» aw 


Number of Number of Number of Number of 

buildings persons persons persons 
Year2/ collapsed killed injured homeless 
1970/71 169 25 86 163 
1971/72 tee 52 102 83 
1972/73 112 5 68 164 
1973/74 27 3 38 40 
1974/75 #23 18 24 136 
1975/76 107 = 3S 55 470 
1976/77 97 Ad aff 84 
1977/78 100 20 70 268 
1978/79 89 18 46 169 
1979/80 129 _ 42 80 95 
1980/81 119 5Q 71 463 
1981/82 AS 22 60 nea. 
1982/832/ 121 23 75 n.a. 


Notes: 2/ Year commences on 1 April. 
Nine months only. 


EL 


F The Building Repair and Reconstruction Programme 


Ti he institutional set-up 


oe er 


In 1964, the State Government appointed a committee (known 
2s the Bedekar Committee) to examine the situation whereby old 
housing stock was collapsing and to advise on remedial 
strategies. The Committee, in the report which was submitted to 
the Government in 1965, stressed the need to attend to the old 
houses by setting up an agency with a view to saving the lives of 
those who were exposed to the risk of house collapse, and also to 
saving the investment of huge sums which would otherwise be 
necessary for the provision of alternative accommodation $35 
people made homeless by the collapse of neglected buildings. 
In particular, the Committee recommended the creation of a 
special department under the BMC to deal with this problen. It 
identified the scope of activities for this department as: 
demolition of old structures and construction of new ones to 
replace them whenever necessary; construction of transit camps to 
accommodate temporarily displaced households, and undertaking of 
"special repairs" to*dilapidated buildings. The accent of the 
report was clearly on repairs, total reconstruction was seen as 
necessary only for those buildings which were in a dangerous 
condition and likely to collapse fairly soon. In 1969, the 
Bombay Repair and Reconstruction Board Act was passed by the 
State legislature and an agency called Bombay Building Repair and 
Reconstruction Board (BBR&RB) was constituted in 1971, under 
State Government control, to take care of the repair and 
reconstruction of old and dilapidated buildings within the city 
area of Bombay. This was a unique step by which the State 
Government assumed responsibility for repair and reconstruction, 
and levied a repair ¢3,58 on about 20,000 totally or partially 


residential buildings.2+ 


Pap Scope and target of public sector intervention 


The legal framework under which the repair and 
reconstruction programme started was provided by the Bombay 
Building and Reconstruction Act of 1969 which defines the scope 
of the work of repair and reconstruction of dilapidated 
buildings. The activities of the Board are threefold: 


(a) Structural repairs; 
(b) Reconstruction; 
(c) Transit camp provision. 
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At least initially, the emphasis was on repair rather than 
reconstruction; the Programme was viewed as an emergency measure 
to put an end to house collapses, rather than as an opportunity 
for redevelopment. A priority list of buildings was deternined 
by the Board, covering buildings on which a cess had been 
levied, known as the repair and reconstruction cess, The cess is 
based on a differential scale according to the ratable value of 
the property and age of the building. 


The number of reconstruction cases was assumed to be 
relatively low (2000 buildings, containing roughly 20,000 tene-~ 
ments out of the total 19,642 listed buildings). The remaining 
buildings, estimated in 1969 to contain as many as 120,000 tene- 
ments, were to be repaired. Reconstruction was to be limited to 
those old and dilapidated buildings which were beyond econonic 
repair. An important distinction between the two types of inter- 
vention is of a legal nature: in the case of buildings to be 
repaired by the Board, the existing ownership and tenurial 
pattern remains unchanged; in the case of buildings beyond 
economic repair, the properties would be acquired by the Board, 
through the State Government, demolished and reconstructed, with 
a view to rehousing as many original occupiers as possible who 
will then become tenants of the Board. 


3. Financial framework 
The funds of the Board consist of: 
(a) The contribution from the State Government; 


(b) The contribution from the Municipal Corporation of 
Greater Bombay (MCGB); 


(c) The Repair cess which includes landlords’ and tenants” 
contributions; 


(d) Other miscellaneous resources, such as d hoc grants 
and loans. 


The repair cess, a sort of urban tax paid “by =ttie bene- 
ficiaries towards the financial burden of the scheme, is a 
crucial element to the susteinability of the Progranne. The cess 
is charged in relation to the value of a property, which is 
decided by the BMC and MCGB collects the cess in the same manner 


as it collects property tax. 
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The landlords have to pay a minimum of 10 per cent of the 
cess themselves and are empowered to pass On Up to 90 per cent 
to the tenants in proportion to the rents that various tenants 
pay. Tenants defaulting for over six months in payment of rent 
which includes an element of cess are liable to be evicted by the 
landlord, a matter that is usually taken up in the small causes 
court (a civil court). If a landlord deliberately does not 
collect rent or cess from a tenant (which happens when landlords 
wish to disprove tenancy) the tenant can offer the amount, through 
a cheque or postal money transfer and whether the landlord 
accepts it or not is immaterial, because the tenant would thereby 
have proved his intention to pay. The cess is periodically 
inereased to match increases in repair cgahss for which the Board 
fixes a ceiling amount per square metre.=~ 


The cess applies to all buildings earmarked for repair, 
while, as mentioned earlier, buildings to be demolished and 
reconstructed are acquired by the Board. The concept of "beyond 
economic repair" which prompts the Board to undertake demolition 
and reconstruction is not based solely on a technical assessment 
of the expenses involved in the repair of any given building but 
ineludes an element of "willingness to pay" on the part of the 
tenants. When the estimated amount for repairs exceeds the 
ceiling limit, the tenants are expected to pay the difference or 
else the buildingis removed from the repair list andis included 
in the demolition and reconstruction list. 


me ~. +e ia yrovision 


"Occupants" is the legal term used by the Act to cover 
tenants and sub-tenants. The use of the category "occupant" has 
helped overcome complicated problems of variety of tenancy and 
multiple claims for tenancies. The undertaking of repair does 
not, in any way, disturb existing relationships between landlords 
and occupiers. Intervention by the Board does not increase or 
decrease anyone’s claim on the share of the property. Since 
existing relationships continue to prevail, whether the occupiers 
move to transit camps or make their own private arrangements for 
temporary accommodation is immaterial, in the sense that the rent 
is paid to the landlord even during the period of non-occupation 
of the building. A consequence of this arrangement is that those 
who move to transit camps, while their dwelling is being 
repaired, do not pay any rent for transit accommodation. How- 
ever, in the case of a house warranting reconstruction the 
landlord-tenant/occupier relationship comes to an end whet the 
old building disappears from the site. The property is acquired 
by the Board, and from that time on, the occupants become tenants 
of the Board, so that the occupants living in transit tenements 
have to pay rent to the "new landlord", i.e. the Board. The 


existing Rent Act ceases to apply in reconstru 
cted 
a new subsidized rent is fixed. but 1 dines aoe 
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Land acquisition is done under section 92 of the Maharastra 
Housing and Area Development Act, 1976. Compensation to be paid 
to the landlord is usually calculated at the rate of 100 times 


the average monthly income during the five years preceeding the 
year of acquisition. 
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Si Problems and limitations of intervention 


by the Kepairand Reconstruction Programme 


Prior to analysing the performance of the two distinct 
programmes, repair and reconstruction, a few points need to be 
made concerning -problems and limitations in the overall 
programme. At the start of the Programme, it was assumed that 
the Bombay Housing & Area Development Board (BHABD) would be able 
to achieve its target, confined to the approximately 20,000 
buildings ain the. official tiet, within 10 .yeare, Therefore, the 
validity of the Maharastra Housing and Area Development Act of 
1976 was expected to continue up to the end of 1985. 


This reflected a tendency to perceive the problem of house 
dilapidation as a static one, to be addressed by ad hoc interven- 
tion,., iIn,reality, itis inconceivable. that. the. probiem, will, ever 
disappear; as an example, even some of the buildings constructed 
by Maharastra Housing & Area Development Authority (MHADA) 10 
years ago already require urgent repairs. The Government has 
recognized this inherent limitation in legal provisions and the 
Act has consequently been recently extended, although the new 
modalities of intervention are not yet entirely clear. Another 
Limitation of the Act is, Bhat: the repair .and. reconstruction 
activities are confined only to the island city of Bombay and 
excluded from the massive suburban areas which also contain large 
numbers of tenanted buildings requiring repairs. 


The imposition of eess is restricted to residential 
buildings and to those buildings which have a residential com po- 
nent: purely commercial buildings are excluded. As mentioned 
before, the buildings belonging to publie agencies are also 
exempted from the payment of cess, and they fall outside the 
scope of repair and reconstruction. Since exclusively commercial 
buildings are exempted from cess and repair intervention, many 
buildings which were earlier cessed are decessed on the grounds 


that changes in use have taken place from partial residential use 
to full commercial use. 


Prior to assessing the performance of the overall Programne, 


a detailed analysis of the separate repair and reconstruction 
programme is given. 
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om The Repair Programme 


eo Modalities 


From 1969 to the end of March 1984 the Boa i 
dilapidated buildings; in March 1984, work a 
roughly 1000 additional buildings - far short of the Weooo 
target envisaged by the original PRO Riaved deste. An interaeerne 
feature of the repair programme is the Phexibility.whieheesst 
allows for a variety of actors to undertake repairs, Broadly 
Speaking, thé responsibility for carrying out work can rest 


either upon the Board or upon the occupiers. Utilizing occupiers 
as agents can mean that many different solutions have’to be 
found, case by case, based upon the tenurial relationships 


Sexiating in any given building. 


Under the category “occupier", repairs can be undertaken 
eitner by the landlord or by the tenants or, in certain.cases, 
through a partnership of the two. 


While the majority of repair cases have so far been 
undertaken by the Board itself (6805 cases by the end of March 
1984), the repair cases undertaken by occupiers are by no means 
insignificant in number (2033 at the same date) and have 
implications for future trends. 


Occupier-managed repairs are carried out after obtaining a 
"No Objection Certificate" (NOC) from BMC. A detailed breakdown 
of the number of repairs undertaken by either landlord or tenant 
ids,not available and«figures are not_up tc date. Landlords whose 
buildings are on the official Repair List decide at times to 
undertake repairs on their own. This happens mostly when tenants 
refuse to pay the increase in cess to be levied after repairs are 
undertaken. Such increases can be close to 100 per cent. Mostly 
it is the owners of buildings parts of which are in commercial 
use who decide to invest directly in the maintenance and repair 
of the structure. 


Cases of tenant-managed repairs occur mostly when some form 
of cohesion exists among the tenants, whether or not 1s @2n 
organized form, coupled with initiative and a good degree of 
familiarity with rules, bureaucratic procedures and formalities. 
Often, tenants” communities have been encouraged by social 
workers to take over managerial responsibility for repair work, 
and tenants’ associations are, at times, formed for this purpose. 
In such cases, tenants’ associations come forward and offer to 
undertake repair works directly and claim reimbursement from the 


Board up to a ceiling of Rs 300 per square metre. 


ie 


The only available figure regarding the number oF such cases 
is 693 by the end of 1975. There are obviously many more by now, 
and their importance is greater in terms of impact on a teshcalea 
trends of the Programme than in terms of their actual numbers s0 


far. 


Landlord-tenant partnership cases are extremely rare, 
limited to those instances in which the relationship between the 
parties is based upon kinship, “rage or business. It must be 
noted, however, that the element of partnership is impideit’ Tor 
all cases because of the element of payment of cess, shared by 
landlords and tenants. 


Public funds, whether directly invested by the Board or 
reimbursed to the occupiers, are restricted to struetural 
repairs. The complicated nature of work entailed in repairing 
old structures makes it difficult to predetermine the exact cost 
or repairs. A 50 per cent increase above original estimate is 
allowed subject to approval by the deputy chief engineer acting 
upon recommendation from executive engineers in’ the fier 


Buildings the structural conditions of which are not overly 
precarious are simply propped up according to a plan prepared 
pooor by floor “om s2te. It frequentiy occurs that parte**or 
Buildings on the repair list requtre denolitiony ate is 
entrusted to BMC which is then reimbursed by the Board. Repair 
ap times borders “on full reconstrucr zon: in several cases, 
entire buildings are demolished and reconstructed with the excep- 
tion of the ground floor. Still, such cases fall under the repair 
programme, and the “importance of this t's that by “oatenei1 oLy 
“repairing™ the -puilding, the tenvrbear réeliationshig- senor 
altered, unlike the case of complete demolition followed by total 
reconstruction, where the Board acquires the property and becones 
the landlord. This is one of the reasons for preserving the 
ground floor: if the tenurial relationship is to contanue. cnc 
building must, technically speaking, still be in existence. 
Another reason for this practice is to prevent encroachments on 
the site in the interval between demolition end reconstruction, 
which can be extended in time by procedural delays. The Boara 
also tries, as much as possible, not to disrupt economic activi- 
ties, normally located on the ground floor. 


When the nature of repair requires that some or all of the 
occupiers vacate the premises, the Board serves notice Giving 
them between two weeks and a month to move to transit acconno- 
dation. The Board is also empowered to evict those who refuse to 
vecate. As arule, the Board tries to keep as many residents as 
possible in the buildings for the whole duration of repairs. 
There are several reasons for this, mainly the 


1 Shortage in 
vcransit accommodation and the desire to avoid loss of income for 
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the residents, most of whom work in th 
e area and ve 
commercial activities in the premises. ‘Shier Ug 


It is common in Bombay to see families living precariously 
in broken-up structures, at times even without a facade 
patiently waiting for repairs to be completed. In such owes 
replacement of structural members is done progressively, room by 
room, shifting the occupants as the work proceeds, 


This has technical implications: the presence of the 
occupants in the building makes it imperative that unnecessary 
delays be avoided. The work cycle is of course slower than if 
residents were not allowed to stay in the premises, and it is 
imperative that the minimum possible time be spent between 
removing obsolete or inadequate structural members and replacing 
then. Hence, the frequent use of pre-cast and prefabricated 
materials, in lieu of in-situ reinforced concrete construction, 
in spite of high cost. Replacement of teakwood posts, beams and 
joists is one out room by room ina vertical column ina 
Single stretch. 


e¢ Problems and limitations 


A programme, such as the one of repair carried out in 
Bombay, was bound from the beginning to encounter multiple 
problems of a technical, institutional and legal nature. The very 
fact of intervention in the inner city, aimed at dilapidated old 
structures, involved very complex technical tasks on which little 
experience existed in the public sector. The complicated network 
of actors involved, both at the beneficiaries” level and at the 
institutional one, implied difficult bureaucratic procedures 
about which the Board had to be careful. The scale of operations 
and the inevitable, although temporary, displacement of 
beneficiaries required a continuous managerial presence. Lastly, 
the impact of an intervention aimed at stabilizing residents of 
the inner city, on which powerful interests are focused was bound 
to become an unprecedented test case of social and political 
significance. In spite of the difficulties and uncertainties, 
the programme has managed to achieve worthwhile results. 
Problems and limitations however remain, affecting the 
performance of the programme. 


The first problems concern the priority list of buildings to 
be repaired. It has, at times, happened that buildings not on 
the priority list have collapsed. This is caused by the 
admittedly very difficult task of thoroughly surveying the whole 
of the inner city, assessing the structural fitness of each 
single building (for which plans and records are usually not 
available), and identifying and assessing affected structural 
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members, often hidden in the thickness of the walls. Reasons of a 
different nature also contribute to making it d4fficult forthe 
priority list to be based upon a sound analysis: for dsc: 
other than technical, every ward must have a "fair share" of 
buildings on the list, irrespective of actual repair needs. This 
results in particularly poor and obsolete wards receiving 
comparatively less attention than is needed, to the advantage of 
better-off neighbourhoods where the intervention is, perhaps, not 


so urgent. 


An equity problem is posed by the blanket ceiling of Rs300 
per squere metre which is applied indifferently to every class of 
occupant, so that a uniform element of subsidy is extended to the 
very poor as well as the very rich, irrespective of different 
paying capacities. 


As previously mentioned, the Board tries, as much as 
possible to keep residents in the premises during repair work. 
Although the burden on transit camps is reduced as a result and 
the economic activities of families do not overly suffer, other 
problems inevitably surface: the pace of the work is slowed down, 
and residents often remove props, being unaware of the risk of 
partial collapse which is a fairly common occurrence, to sell 
them, Other on-site problems include squatting by labour during 
and after repair works, complications in storage, difficulties of 
keeping track of materials and petty theft. 


The labour issue is also a sensitive one: most of the 
contractors make use of casual labourers, which raises the 
problem of an institutionalized programme that profits from low- 
paid labour with little or no security of employment. 


Legal problems occur, owing to ignorance of rules, mostly by 
poor and uneducated tenants, as well as to the frequent adversary 
relationships between landlords and tenants. In many cases, 
tenants are not aware that they are Supposed to continue paying 
rent to the landlord during repairs, and accidental defaul t,.2¢ 
it exceeds six months, allows the landlord to clain back the 
property. This problem is acute for families who have been noved 
to transit camps far away from their original neighbourhood and 
who find the notion of having to pay rent for premises they do 
not occupy quite unclear or who are Simply not familiar with 
making payments through postal or banking systems, Coercion from 
landlords is also not uncommon, particularly after repair works 
have been completed, and old tenants are often forcibly replaced 
by new ones, The Board maintains that it is not responsible for 
bringing tenants back to their premises: tenants are simply 
evicted from transit camps within 30 days of receipt. of -the 
notification to return to the original dwelling. 
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Community organization and participation have been rather 
hard concepts to implement: initially, the programme was 
perceived as one of a mostly technical nature, and the Board kept 
Only technical personnel at the field level. Those members of 
the staff who stayed long enough on the job to perceive the 
complex socio-technical nature of the work managed to achieve’a 
great deal in establishing co-operation from and organization of 
affected resident communities, as well as in resolving inevitable 
conflicts. However, the fact that technical posts are staffed by 
people subject to frequent transfer in the government machinery 
has severely limited the potential impact of such an activity. 
Projects in which community participation was made easy by either 
the relatively high level of awareness of the residents or the 
intervention of outside actors, such as social workers or 
committed architects, have shown a high degree of efficiency, co- 
operation and maintenance. The extension of such a process to 
the overail programme remains a difficult task in the absence of 
efforts to re-orient and consolidate the expertise of the field 
staff. 


Inadequate information to occupant about what exactly the 
repair programme entails has also generated problems which often 
ende1n She courtrodvm.--tne exact natures*of "repairs -tombe 
undertaken by the Board is often not clearly understood by 
tenants; the Board limits itself to structural repairs, and 
Pevairs not strictly linked to improving structural fitness oF 
the building are outside its responsibility. The distinction is 
often Unelear to tenants, as, for example, in the case cot 
balconies which are repaired by the Board only when needed for 
use aS common passages. 


H. The reconstruction programme 
+. > Modalities 


Buildings which are found to be beyond economic repair are 
earmarked for complete demolition and reconstruction. This 
happens when the estimated cost of repair exceeds the ceiling 
limit of Rs 300 per square metre. Tenants have then the 
possibility of volunteering to pay the amount in excess, failing 
which the building,is included in the demolition and 
reconstruction list. 


If reconstruction has £9 take place, the following steps are 
taken: a notice is issued*- to the owner/occupants intimating 
the Board’s intention to demolish the building and to prepare 
them to vacate the premises when ordered to do so (the Board has 
the right to evict tenants who refuse to move); the Board 
acquires the property, provides transit accommodation and offers 
new units in the reconstructed building to the originas 
occupants; an architect is appointed by the Board and prepares 
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a draft scheme and rough estimates in collaboration with field- 
level technical staff of the Board. Land acquisition procedures 
are followed separately and must be completed before the project 
gets to the stage of implementation. 


For purposes of reconstruction, relaxations to the Develop- 
ment Council Rules (DC Rules) were introduced, allowing for 
higher tenement densities, additional height of building (a sixth 
floor can be added ale ba providing a lift) and relaxation of 
FSI (floor space index ) restrictions to allow 2.4 times the 
existing permissible FSI whichis stipulated by BMRDA as 1.33 for 
the city. 


Owing to the high FSI of existing buildings, the amount of 
surplus space the Board can generate in reconstructed buildings 
is rather limited. The tendency of the Board is not to use the 
surplus FSI allowed, if this implies the construction of high- 
rise buildings which would generate a significant increase in 
costs. Both the high level of investment which is required and 
the low paying capacity of the tenants are inhibiting factors to 
this effect. In reconstructed buildings, the Board provides 
single-room tenements of 14.87 square metres, with Soyen WCs, or 
16.73 square metres, for self-contained tenements. 


The Board, having acquired a property, charges heavily 
subsidized rents, both for transit tegen Ya and for tene- 
ments in reconstructed buildings, as follows: 


(a) For residential tenements with Rs 0.40 per sq ft of 
common toilet facilities carpet area per month 
(b) For residential tenements with Rs 0.50 per'sq ft of 
independent toilet facilities carpet area per month 
(c) For non-residential tenements Rs 1.00 per sq ft of 
with common toilet facilities carpet area per month 
(d) For non-residential tenements Rs 1.25 per sq ft of 
with independent toilet carpet area per month 


facilities 
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Thus, ina residential tenement, a famil a 
and Rs 90 as basic monthly rent. In ee a ceria ay 
a flat rate of Rs 26 per month is recovered from each et 
to cover the maintenance of common passages, charges for STE ot rio 
and water supply, running costs of pumps and overhead 
expenditures for maintenance Staff, such as sweepers and 
cleaners, These amounts may look negligible but are still well 


above what families pay as rent in all cessed buildings covered 
by rent control. 


Details of the performance of the Besos tnugttan programme, ~ 
Since the inception of the Board, are as follows: / 


Total number of buildings reconstructed up to 
30 September 1983 (totalling 11,441 tenements) 150 


Total number of old buildings demolished up to 
30 September 1983 (totalling 9236 tenements) 303 


2. Problems and limitations 


The heavily subsidized rent which the Board charges to the 
tenants falls far short of recovering the cost of construction, 
let alone maintenance and upkeep of the buildings. As mentioned 
before, reconstruction is perceived as the residual element of 
the dominant programme of repair. This is demonstrated by the 
rather low number of reconstructed buildings so far. However, the 
current modality of declaring a building as “beyond economic 
repair", purely on refusal by the occupants to pay the amount in 
excess of the stipulated ceiling for repairs (a trend which is 
increasing), is threatening to undermine the financial sustain- 
ability of the Board. 


The relatively low standards of space, material and infras- 
tructure adopted in reconstructed buildings (dwelling sizes of 
16, 18 and 20 sq m) has the advantage of making the newly built 
dwellings deliberately unattractive for high income groups, 
avoiding pressure on poor families to relinquish their tenancy, 
but rigid adherence to this creates other problems. The affluent 
minority in old cessed buildings is not allowed to undertake 
reconstruction on their own or through landlords. The very small 
sizes of dwellings stipulated by the Board make reconstruction 
unfeasible and unacceptable to occupants who are used to 


occupying large spaces. 
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Public-sector landlordism has its own problems: both its 
effectiveness and economic viability cen definitely . ve 
questioned. Maintenance of properties is neglected, and re- 
constructed buildings resemble old dilapidated buildings in a 
matter of a few years. Non-payment of rent is a common 
phenomenon, tenants knowing that a public landlord is normally 
less harsh than a private one in taking punitive action. A sample 
survey has established rent arrears between Rs 500 to Rs 3000 in 
the case of a majority of tenants in reconstructed buildings. 
Thus, the wisdom of the Board in assuming an exclusive responsi- 
bility for reconstructing buildings and not allowing landlords or 
tenants to take the initiative is questionable. 


Reconstruction schemes are faced with bottlenecks and 
inordinate delays. There are many steps to be followed and 
formalities to be met. The completion of land acqwuieizLton 
procedures and technical acceptance of draft schemes seldom 
coincide; getting possession of land is invariably delayed; 
schemes rarely progress as per schedule, and litigation is 
common; delays are also caused by occupants’ refusal to vacate 
premises. 


I. The financial implications: repair ys, reconstruction 


Since the middle of 1980, policies regarding repair and 
reconstruction of old and dilapidated buildings in Bombay have 
been under review. In spite of protracted official deliberations 
and endless public debate, no firm policy has emerged. Rehabili- 
tation of nearly 16,000 buildings (constructed before 1940) in 
the next 25 ease o an estimated cost of Rs 12 billion is indeed 
a daunting task. 


in terms of-the economic and financial implications of 
repair and reconstruction, there is a generally prevailing 
impression that repairs to old and dilapidated buildings extend 
their lTives by ‘only*10 to 15 years;°which helps mereia- tc 
postpone the inevitable, i.e., reconstruction. Hence, repairs 
are regarded as a rather unsatisfactory way of tackling the 
provirenms of old bDbuitaines. The expensive solution of recons- 
tructing buildings is, therefore, often suggested as an alterna- 
tive to repairs: it is argued that dilapidated buildings are 
beyond economic repair and that it is cheaper in the long run to 
reconstruct a building, although at an initially higher cost. In 
recent years, the unexpected collapse of a few buildings which 
had previously been repaired by .the Board has fuelled the 
argument in favour of reconstruction, which is Supported also by 
Some of the technical staff, arguing that repairing old buildings 
is by far a more complex task than rebuilding anew. However, a 
counter-argument in favour of repair emerges from the separate 
assessment of the financial implications of the two programmes, 
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Under the current repair policy, BHADB undertakes the repair 
and replacement of key structural components, such as wooden 
posts, joists, beams and structural members of the roof, the 
repair of toilet units, plumbing and water supply sy stens. and 
the repair of staircases ete. The cost of such repairs is 
limited to Rs 200 per square metre of floor area of the buildin 
{increased to Rs 300 per square metre from 9 August 4.983 3 It ‘ca 
assumed that such repairs will extend the life of the building by 
15 years. The recovery of the cost of repairs is represented by 
the payment of repair cess before such repairs are undertaken 
(for an average period of six years) and by enhanced rates after 
repairs are completed. 


Under a typical reconstruction scheme, the life of a 
reconstructed building is assumed to be 80 years, and the capital 
cost is estimated to be around Rs 1500 per square metre of built- 
up area. Recurrent costs considered in the analysis include 
maintenance and repair costs (at the rate of 1.5 per cent of the 
capital cost) and municipal taxes, The cost recovery is 
represented by the rent charged to the tenants of the 
reconstructed building at a rate of Rs 0.50 per square foot of 
carpet area. 


Table 2 evaluates the cost of providing housing 
accommodation for a period of 50 years either by repairing an old 
building pe rer eine Pp opene a repairs after 15 years) or by 
reconstructing it. 3 The current value of the cost is 
calculated at a discount rate of 12 per cent. As the table 
indicates, the cost of providing a future life of 50 years to an 
old building through repeated repairs is Rs 245 per square metre 
as against Rs 1734 involved in reconstructing a building. 
Similarly, the cost recovery under the repair scheme is currently 
58 per cent of the cost, against 25 per cent under the 
reconstruction scheme. In absolute terms, it implies a subsidy 
of Rs 1440 per family under the repair scheme, as against Rs 
18,240 per family in the reconstruction scheme, The subsidy 
under the reconstruction scheme would appear more astounding 
still, if the qualitative aspect of the benefits under the two 
schemes were taken into account: as mentioned previously, several 
reconstructed buildings are already in extreme need of repair. 


Aside from the cost-effectiveness of repairs, as shown 
above, it is the low level of investment per family that should 
make repairs a favoured option. In view of the limited 
availability of funds for the Repairs and Reconstruction 
Programme, it is ‘always advisable to deploy funds for repairs, so 
that the benefits of the Programme reach the largest numbers. 
Even if an analysis of this type is carried out for a level of 
repairs at a,.cost of Rs 400° per square metre and a total 
renovation of the building at a cost of Rs 800 to Rs 1000, giving 
a future useful life of 25 to 50 years respectively, the 
reconstruction will appear the less cost effective solution. 
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Table 2. Statement sharing investment on and return fran 
repairs and reconStruction sdianes 


Option - Oost Rs pa’ squere metre per yeer value of 
| SS -—hS—C(—Cia crore reco ery 
- Reewery irs Yrs Yrs Yrs Yrs Yrs Yrs Yrs Ys and to cost 
-— to 0 1-14. 15) ~—S 16-29 «30's 5 ss M1 -50—Ss—s reciipt ss 
12 par cent 


(1) (2) ): () 6) ) ere 7) (8 (abet igtdh 412 (13) 


T.Struc- Cost - 20.2 ie 20 .0Cti- a0. Ol - 200=ié«e ay 43 58 .22 
tural 

repairs: Recovery 4.75 - 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 142.31 

I. Recor Cost 1500 28.15 28.15 28.15 28.15 28.15 28.15 28.15 133.77 2.45 
struction: Recovery 4.75 - 48.50 48.50 48.50 48.50 48.50 48.50 48.50 WH 27 

Notes: 1. Recoveries in Column (3) represent peyments of remir cess pria@e to undertaking repairs or 


reconstruction (assumed far an average period of 6 years). 


2. the recoveries under Optio I are anant of repair cess payable befare and after repairs 
The cess rate derived fran the observation of average gross rem of Rs pm paid in 
Kanathipura area far an average cerpet area of 14.11 square metres, 


Ud 
e 


Recurring costs under Option IT are based on current rates of mainterance and repair charges 
and municipal taxes at the rate of Rs 029/square foot of carpet area amd reaweries at a 
rete of Rs 0,50/square foot of carpet area 
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In terms of requirements of ublic 

effectiveness and cost recovery, the Bedieiiesicccay tat satin 
of repair is far more efficient than the more ambitious rourihns 
of reconstruction. The resource requirement of reconstruction is 
five to seven times that of the repair scheme, and reconstruction 
is so unremunerative that even the maintenance and repair charges 
and municipal taxes for the reconstructed buildings are not 
covered by the rents paid by the occupants. In this sense, by 
not allowing for proper maintenance and upkeep, reconstructfon 
perpetuates a. situation that has been responsible for the present 
State of disrepair in the old and dilapidated buildings. 


J% New trends and re abilit 


The Maharastra Housing and Area Development Act has recently 
been given a new lease of life, the State Government having 
realized that the problem of dilapidation could not be resolved 
with an ad hoc intervention limited in time, and had to be seen 
as an integral part of the housing system of Bombay. Although it 
is premature to derive precise indications as to how the renewed 
Programme will operate, trends can be identified which emerged in 
recent years during the implementation of the original Programme. 


Reconstruction is to be given new emphasis, in spite of its 
limited cost-effectiveness; a drastic ehange in financing and 
management modalities is expected, however, to transfer to the 
occupant part of the burden so far shouldered by the Board in 
terms of development and maintenance costs, 


The reasons for the increased emphasis on reconstruction are 
various in nature. The perception that repair is but a temporary 
measure to postpone the inevitable demolition of dilapidated 
buildings obviously played an important part in bringing about 
renewed emphasis on reconstruction. This feeling was buttressed 
by the already mentioned unexpected collapse of a few repaired 
buildings, by the inherent technical difficulties posed by repair 
and by the influence of a powerful lobby interested in redevelop- 
ment of valuable properties. However, the exceedingly high ele- 
ment of subsidy implied by reconstruction and the constraints in 
mobilizing resources have made the State Government realize that 
MHADA cannot afford directly to undertake and finance the 
operation. In December 1984, a decision was taken to the effect 
that landlords and tenants should be encouraged to come forward 
and shoulder the burden of reconstruction. 
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The following conditions were spelled out: 


(a) All the existing occupants of the old building shall be 
rehabilitated in the reconstructed building; 


(b) Every occupant shall, as far as possible, be given an 
area in the reconstructed building which is equal to the area of 
his old tenement, in any case not less than is permitted 
according to the DC Rules (in no case, will this area be more 


than 70 sq m); 


(c) MHADA will certify the list of existing occupants and 
the area occupied by then; 


(d) The allotment of tenements in the reconstructed 
building will be done by the landlord or the co-operative society 
of occupants, only after the list of existing occupants is certi- 
fied by MHADA; 


(e) After rehabilitating all the existing occupants, a part 
of FSI will be used for rehabilitating tenants living in MHADA’s 
transit camps (these tenements will be sold to residents from 
camps at a rate of Rs 135 per sq ft, the rate fixed by the State 
Governuent for tenements constructed under the Urban Land Ceiling 
Act); 


(f) The existing tenants will have to buy tenements in the 
reconstructed building (in this connection, the existing tenants 
are expected to arrive at a settlement with the landlord); 


(g) It is with the mutual consent of the tenants and the 
landlord that the scheme will be implemented, and approval for 
reconstruction will be granted only where 70 per cent or more of 
the existing tenants are willing to join (the 30 per cent of 
tenants who do not participate in the scheme will be offered 


accommodation in transit camps and will be charged economic rent 
for the same); 


(h) While the building is being reconstructed, alternative 
accommodation for the existing occupants will have to be provided 


by the landlord or by the co-operative society of the tenants, as 
the case may be; 


(i) If the landlord is not prepared to redevelop his 
property, it will be acquired and will be handed over to the co- 
operative society of the residents on a 90-year lease basis; 


( 3) iff the; bandlord corks thes resi 
Ssidents are unable to 
redevelop the property, it will be offered to the residents of 


transit camps for development rovi . 
. vided ae & 
at their own coet. Des they are willing to do so 
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The above conditions clearly indicate the publie sector’s 
desire to divest itself of an increasingly unbearable rinabeotai 
and managerial burden. The positive trend calling for direct 
user-participation opens, however, rather worrisome perspectives 
rooted in the existing housing system of Bombay. The tenurial 
changes which are now made possible under the new provisions need 
to be carefully controlled and scrutinized, if manipulation of 
and pressure on poor families is to be avoided. 


As indicated above, landlords have been given first option 
to undertake redevelopment, failing which tenants may come for- 
ward, TOW Gyer. = arsprecede rt ‘can *Be4- quoted to*eéxpiai wethe 
dangerous implications of this proposition. When the Ceiling on 
Urban Land came into being (1976), the landlords were permitted 
LO apply for exemption from confisecation of their land, 4f they 
errpered to undertake a social objective, i.e., to provide low 
income housing to an adequate extent. The Government had 
anticipated that only a small number of landlords would come 
forward to develop their properties, but aform of partnership 
between landlords and property developers emerged which managed 
to recover almost 100 per cent of the land from confiscation. 
Subsequently, newly built tenements were sold to higher-income 
families. The Government failed to control access to and the 
price of the new housing thus generated. Selling prices were far 
above stipulated ceiling limits, and a majority of low-income 
beneficiaries who were initially listed to be accommodated were 
either bought out or displaced, through a combination of tactics, 
including coercion and force. 


Admittedly the contexts are different, reconstruction 
implying redevelopment (rather than new development), with 
liability for accommodating existing tenants and with a control 
mechanism against abuse. However, several publicized incidents 
in existing redevelopment schemes have already occurred to 
justify concern over the effectiveness of control mechanisms of 
any sort against powerful combined interests of landlords and 
property developers. Pressure against poor tenants to force then 
to move out, if precedents are an indication, is going, to be 
heavy, and the introduction of private property-redevelopment in 
highly valuable areas of the city is going to open automatically 
unprecedented possibilities for speculation. Even the provision 
by which, should landlords and original tenants fail to come 
forward to undertake redevelopment, a group of tenants fron 
transit camps may opt to do so, is open to manipulation, since 
mobilizing "puppet tenants" would not be difficult for private 
developers interested in the property. Vigilance against abuses 
will inevitably be a hard task for the Board. 


The new emphasis on tenants’ co-operatives is a welcome and 
promising element. Attempts, in the past. to form tenants’ cO- 
operatives have not been successfui, but the tenants 
associations formed, in several cases, to undertake and manage 
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repairs and maintenance have provided a meaningful signal of 
possibilities lying ahead. It has, by now, become quite clear 
that _public and private landlordism has inherent limitations in 
meeting social objectives, and as early as VOL29. the Rent Act 
Enquiry Committee recommended that Government acquire old proper- 
ties and vest them in the hands of tenants’ co-operatives. 
Although kept under consideration by the Government ever since, 
the proposal is now meant to be extended to the reconstruction 
programme and without Government acquiring the property. There 
is no reasonwhy this should not be considered a general approach 
for the dominant repair programme as well, when reconstruction 
need not be undertaken. Owing to limited affordability, the 
seope for tenants’ co-operatives is going to be, inevitably 
linited in reconstruction, while, on the contrary, their 
resources could be successfully mobilized in the much less 
expensive instances of repair. 


The original modality of carrying out reconstruction through 
the Board did achieve the main “equity objective’ of ensuring 
that existing tenants would be rehabilitated in new premises. At 
the sane time, limited resources in the public sector affected 
the objective of replacing old and unsafe housing stock with new. 
As a result, Government has opted out of financing and managing 
reconstruction, in an attempt to meet both objectives at the sane 
time, relying on the private sector, Whether the Government, in 
the circumstances, will be able to ensure the stability of the 
original residents remains to be seen, 


A comparative assessment carried out on the benefits and 
costs of the indivicual programmes of repair and reconstruction 
Shows unmistakably that replicability can be ensured only by 
keeping alive and strengthening the repair component of the 
scheme, Relatively low investments and equivalent, if not 
better, returns, as compared to reconstruction, in terms of 
contribution to housing stock, social affordability and rate of 
recovery, are factors which clearly point in this direction. 
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ABBREVIATIONS: 


BBRRB: 
BHADB: 
BNC: 

MCGB : 


MH ADA: 


Bombay Building Repair and Reconstruction Board 
Bombay Housing and Area Development Board 
Bombay Municipal Corporation 

Municipal Corporation of Greater Bombay 


Maharastra Housing and Area Development Authority. 
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Ii. THE LAND-SHARING PROJECTS IN BANGKOK 


A. Bangkok’ s inner city and its housing stock 


" The bulk of the urban growth in Thailand has taken place in 
Bengkok.- The share of Bangkok in the total urban population of 
the country increased from 45 per cent in 1947 to 50 per cent in 
n960eamd “tor60 per cent in 1969. In sb dies it was estimated to 
hevera@ercased to almostii74i per cent. vational development 
policies have led to centralization of investments - industrial 
commercial and infrastructural - in the metropolitan eree vie 
population of which is now 52 times that of the next largest city 
inieliiatijame,i «Chiang Madi Bangkok grew from a population of 
S00 O0ems nero? (toveviftmitifon in’ 1967 and Yoc4l.7 million Bn 
1977, anc it is estimated to have, reached 5.4 million in 1982 


rc 


and,otiirther, 6.19 million an 1985.= 


However, according to the latest census, in 1980, the level 
of urbanization in Thailand wes at the time still only 17 per 
ment,” up irom3.2 per)centratethe 1970-census sbeviels,; relatively 
low compared with urbanization levels of other countries in the 
South-east Asia, suchas Endonesial, > fetiseay sia, “an the 
Philippines, with 20, 29 and 36 per cent, respectively. The 
expetisien vofyagricultvral* production during sthem 970s and the 
relatively high carrying capacity of the Thai countryside are the 
main. reasons for a comparatively low” Pate -of rural-urban 
migration. 


The modalities of Bangkok’s development have generated, 
nevertheless, ea considerable pressure on land for shelter. Up to 
the Second World War, Bangkok did not face any serious housing 
problem, end in» the. perhodesinee then, reconstrietiony or 
cestroyed housing stock has been carried out mostly by commercial 
investors who tore down old timber houses and replaced then with 
new buildings for commercial and industrial purposes. This was 
also the period during which the composition of land ownership 
began to change, as land came under the ownership of the private 


i 
sector, a trend which was to be consolidated in later years. 


In the 1950s, growing urban primacy and increasing demand 
for land promoted a quick process of lend speculation, 
accompanied by a rapid increase in land values. Lend development 
companies succeeded in asserting themselves as intermediaries 
between rural landowners on the fringes of the metropolitan area 
and plot seekers. The formalization of the land market gravely 
affected the poor’s access to shelter whieh mead, cuntil: then; 
reliec upon informal ‘practices. A very active informal private 
sector had been operating, making land available for the poor 
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through rental agreements of a cee eh abappnpegtipe. i= Anant atana 
es, su 

that land rents were low, and basic wu P Ee ccant 
ici i d by the developer. ou g 

electricity were often provide 

expendi Curels, including utilities, amounted, until “ceria se 

only roughly 3 to 4 per cent of the average monthly househo 

income in the low-income sector. 


Houses were built cheaply by the users, but environmental 
conditions remained poor, with serious health hazards posed by 
the predominantly marshy land with no drainage sy stem. When the 
process of land speculation began in the mid-1960s, the land- 
rental system for the poor faceda crisis, with the appearance on 
the market of land-development cs 9 aeghaae professional housing 
developers and building contractors. The whole land market on 
the fringes of the city came under the control ox ,land 


developers. 


According to the Land Registration Department, in 1973, 97 
per cent of land transactions were carried out in the private 
sector. Large transactions, of more than 100 rai (40 acres), were 
predominantly carried out by companies, and 6 per cent of 
purchasers acquired control over 61 per cent of the total land 
sold. By 1981, approximately 150-170 sq km of the fringe area 
of Bangkok , amounting to 37 per cent of the existing built-up 
area of Bangkok, had been transferred to private developers. 


The consequences for the urban poor were threefold: first, 
the disappearance of the land rental option virtually closed the 
possibility for new low-income settlement development on this 
land; secondiy, those seeking a house had to depend on the rental 
System in the inner city or in squatter settlements, increasing 
densities and affecting overall living conditions; thirdly, the 
quick depletion of available land on the fringes enhanced the 
attractiveness of existing slum areas in the city for 
commercially oriented development. The pressure for evictions 
of slums in Bangkok began to mount around that time. 


Ee, fhe changing structure of the inner city 


Bangkok is a multi-functional city, activities being highly 
decentralized in the characteristic fashion of an Asian city. 
The three districts of Phra Nakorn, Pom Prab and Sampantawong 
form what is normally called the inner city. This central 
business district (CBD) has the highest gross residential 
densities: Pom Prab has 104,208 persons per sq km, and 
Sampantawong 56,708 persons, compared with the gross residential 
density of Bangkok as a whole which is 2791 persons per sq km, 
The CBD is where the highest concentration of informal employment 
Opportunities and market activities is to be found: most 
wholesale and retail markets and informal-sector workshops are 
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iocated there. However, the area is mostly residential, including 
a large number of predominantly informal commer oi al=tudtidin 

which contain residential units as well. In a survey in 197 4e/ 
of 108 slums, 30 per cent of dwellings were found to be of mixed 
use. Penetration of the area by organized commercial enterprises 
has been growing, but, in 1972, Bangkok’s inner city still con- 
tained 20 per cent of the residential population and 37 per cent 


of jobs, oe ee accounting for only 6 per cent of the total 
urbanized area. 


Most housing in the inner-city core was generated through 
the already described system of land rentals. Further 
densification occurred in inner-city low-income neighbourhoods 
following the subdivision of existing tenements, the sharing of 

Space between families and the construction of walk-up 
structures, This accounts for the Satie 9 of low-income 
housing types to be found in the inner city. These consist of 
shop-houses with single-room tenements built in addition to the 
commercial enterprises, old walk-ups, row tenements of one or two 
floors with single rooms opening on to a corridor, old single- 
family houses converted for multifamily occupancy, old family 
houses surrounded by tenements and shacks rented out to the poor 
while the owners continue to live in the main house, shacks built 
on short-term -rented vacant land, and old non-residential 
buildings converted into walk-ups. 


In most cases, sanitation and water-supply services are 
shared, water being frequently piped directly into the dwelling 
from a water main or a neighbour’s house. Although an estimated 
85 per cent of slum households have running water outside or 
inside khe dwelling, low water pressure makes supply extremely 
scanty. In the case of electricity, 99 per cent of slum house- 
holds are estimated to Be vie1s6L Ae ey fed through small wires 
from commercial businesses. Toilet facilities, mostly pits 
and septic tanks, are shared by a varying number of families. 
Tenure is insecure in all cases, depending upon informal agree- 
ments, mostly oral, with the landlord. Private as well as public 
landlords allow slum dwellers to stay on land but insist upon 
maintaining the dweller’s status as temporary occupants, with 
oral or written agreements ranging from one to three years. 


The changing trends in the land market and the increasing 
demand for space for organized commercial and business enter- 
prises has had its most severe impact on central neighbourhoods. 
The pace of slum evictions has been steadily increasing in recent 
years, although interestingly, the trend appears most pronounced 
for slums located on government land. About 85 per cent of all 
slum families renting land from government agencies are now faced 
with eviction, as Beppeed to 22 per cent of families staying on 


private properties. 
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As mentioned before, the main redevelopment pressure is on 
central neighbourhoods, where most slum land is owned by 
Government, which partly explains the great insecurity of tenure 
for the poor living on publictland: Another explanation is the 
attempt by Government to maximize revenue-generating practices to 
cope with the overall urban crisis. Overall population figures 
indicate that, out of a total Bangkok population of 5.5 million 
in 1985, more than 1 million people lived in slums and squatter 
settlements (1020 communities altogether), of which 272,000 were 
under threat of eviction.-~ 


C. he origins of land sharing 


Faced with a deepening urben crisis, Bangkok’s authorities 
reacted by implementing, on airelatively’ small sicaie, 
conventional housing strategies. After attempting to rehouse 
evicted slum dwellers in multi-storey tenements - a strategy 
which wes quickly discarded - planning for slum upgrading was 
initiated in 1975, following the National Housing’s Authority 
inception. The programme was approved by the Cabinet in 1977, and 
implementation began in 1979, covering approximately 80 slun 
areas, with a delivery of basic services, The inability to solve 
the tenurial problem meant, however, that upgrading failed to 
provide any long-term security for residents. Only in exceptio- 
nal cases was NHA able to secure, from landlords, long-term 
leases on behalf of residents (maximum 30 years under existing 
law). 


Agreements with landlords amounted mostly to permission to 
enter the slum area for purposes of sanitary upgrading, while the 
owners kept their options open concerning future use of the land. 
In 1985, 46 slum areas, previously upgraded by NHA or non- 
ae atiatice aealan EY, organizations, were already under threat of 
eviction. Concurrent with the Slum Upgrading Programme, sites 
and services projects were initiated by NHA which has so far 
completed six projects for a total of 11,422 units. However, 
these fail to provide a solution for the large-scale problem of 
slum (Ga Mad monthly instalments range from Baht 1275 to Baht 
19153 while the average household income of Bangkok’s slum 
dwellers is estimated as being between Baht 3000 and Baht 4500 
per month, complicated by the fact that 50 per cent of households 


Sa ain permanent jobs with a steady monthly remunera- 
tion. 


The peripheral tLocation of Sites-and-services projects, 


woveover, implies a serious disruption of economic activities for 
a majority of Bangkok’s slum dwellers. 
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The public sector’s attempts, through conventi 

gies, have not managed to alter the re aE a gmat 
in Bangkok, basically. directed by market forces the goal of which 
is the redevelopment of valuable properties. The spate of evic- 
tions and threats of eviction of long-established low-income 
communities has generated diverse responses. Agreements with 
landlords, merely amounting to a permission to stay on, implied 
that most slum dwellers simply agreed to move out cetciavad ced to 
do so, without provision of alternative accommodation and with 
the minimal compensation to cover removal cost of household 
goods. Forms of pressure did not exclude coercion and, at times 
deliberate arson. It soon became clear that the pressure posed 
by development trends in Bangkok and the inability of conven- 
tional slum-upgrading strategies to settle the tenurial issue 
called for conflict-resolution strategies which took into account 
the unarrestable demand for land retrieval from private and 
public landlords as'well as the legitimate claim of the poor to 
their traditional urban locations. Land sharing appeared to 
provide a solution. 


Bs The concept of land sharing 


Basically, land sharing is a plan to partition a plot of 
land, currently occupied by slum dwellers, into two parts - one 
part for rehousing the slum dwellers and one part for the 
landowner to develop to the best possible advantage. The land- 
shearing plan, through recognizing, implicitly or explicitly, both 
claims as legitimate, seeks to remove the conflict between the 
slum dwellers and the landowner peacefully, to defuse a 
potentially volatile confrontation leading to social unrest and, 
through taking full advantage of the development potential of the 
site, to create conditions where all benefit and nobody is the 
loser. 


Land sharing is thus a compromise solution, a negotiated 
agreement. It requires each of the sides in the conflict to 
accept less than everything, to be willing to give away part of 
the land in exchange for a workable arrangement on the remaining 
part. For the slum dwellers, the arrangement means the removal 
of the threat of eviction, a formal land-ternure agreement and the 
transformation of their houses into solid investments. For the 
lendowner, it means clearing part of the land for immediate 
development, rather than engaging in potentially unsuccessful 
tugs of wer with the squatters over the plots. fteel so means, tO 
the landlord, reduction of pressures both from the community and 
from outsiders, and of the variety of costs involved in drawn- 
out eviction cases, such as compensation payments, legal fees and 
payments to official and non-official persons involved in the 


eviction effort. 
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Clearly, then, the higher the cost of eviction to roe 
landlord, in time, money or prestige, the more willing he will be 
to enter into negotiations for land sharing. Conversely, when 
eviction is simple and cheap and when there are no pressures on 
the landlord, he will usually prefer to evict the people rather 
than negotiate for part of the land. Similarly, if communities 
offer no resistance, remain disorganized and unable to articulate 
their position vis-a-vis the pending eviction, and if the 
conmunications and political establishments are not made aware of 
the struggle and cannot see the value of supporting it, the 
likelihood of eviction will remain high. Land sharing needs 
community organization and the strong support of outside organi- 
gations in the negotiating process for it to become real. 
Coumunity organizations, thus, function to increase the cost of 
eviction to the landlord and, therefore, to make negotiations for 
@ land sharing agreement desirable on his part. 


A land-sharing agreement is the result of a long process of 
negotiation and struggle, not a simple plan for redeveloping a 
site. Simple as the plan may be, showing the division of the 
site into two parts and how each part may be developed in the 
future, underlying it is a power, struggle that results in the 
drawing of the line of partition where it is eventually placed. 
Such a plan cannot be decided upon by technicians but has to come 
from a process of bargaining for advantage between the two 
parties. Such bargaining may indeed be infused with a spirit of 
goodwill, but it is a power struggle nevertheless, with much to 
lose or gain by employing the best strategy. 


Land sharing usually requires clearing the better part of 
the land - the part with development potential owing to-its 
inherent locational advantages - and giving it to the landlord 
for development or developing it gointly for: thieibandliord to 
benefit from. The remaining part of the land is then used to 
rehouse the slum dwellers, Since the original inhabitants of the 
coumunity have to be rehoused on a smaller site than before, land 
Sharing will usually require considerable densification. As a 
result, -housing units will have to be rebuilt using higher floor- 
area ratiog; In cases where slum communities are already densely 
populated, densification may imply significant reconstruction. 


The need for reconstruction may place considerable financial 
burdens on the participating families, making it impossible for 
them to rebuild their houses without some form of housing loans 
cross-subsidies within the overall land-sharing project or exter 
nal Subsidies, As external subsidies are almost non-existent in 
the majority of cases, land-sharing projects need to be designed 
On a cost-recovery basis, internalizing all costs without placing 
undue burden on external sources of finance, To accomplish this, 
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there is usually a need to utilize some of the 
on the redevelopment part of the scheme for a 
the low-income part of the scheme. 


development gains 
cross-subsidy to 


; The general principles upon which to base bid ame oo Sa 
project can, therefore, be synthesized as follows. 


Landlord-resident agreement. The principle of land sharing 
involves a negotiated agreement to partition the land, currently 
occupied by a slum community, into two parts. One part, usually 
the one with the best development prospects, is to be given to 
the landlord for redevelopment, and the other, with formal land- 
tenure arrangements, is to be given to the existing residents to 
rehouse themselves. 


Community organization. The principle of community organi- 
zation requires the participation of the residents in mobilizing 
themselves to counter the threat of eviction, to enlist the 
Support of outside organizations and to create a leadership 
capable of negotiating a land-sharing agreement. Community 
participation is also required in the planning of the rehousing 
site, the allocation of plots, the demolition of structures and 
the reconstruction of houses. 


Densification. The principle of densification involves the 
rehousing of the maximum number of original residents on @ 
smaller plot than before and, hence, a considerable increase of 
the number of housing units per unit land area. 


Reconstruction. The increase in residential density and the 
need to clear part of the site will usually result in re- 
construction, that is, the rebuilding of the community in new 
structures, unless original densities were low enough to permit 
densification through infilling of vacant plots on the site. 
Reconstruction may require new forms of construction. 


Cost recovery Reconstruction will require capital and 
access to sources of long-term housing loans, which will need to 
be arranged. To be economically feasible,-the land sharing 
scheme cannot rely on external subsidies and must arrange for 
affordable housing to the residents through cross-subsidy, if 
necessary using some of the development gains from the sale of 
redeveloped property to subsidize house construction for low- 


income residents. 
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The above variables are going to determine the modalities 
for and the success of a land-sharing project in any low-income 
settlement. Existing high densities, for example, may imply 
either a forced selection of beneficiaries or a complete 
reconstruction, if @a11 original residents are to be rehoused; 
this in turn, by raising construction costs, may offset the 
principle of internal affordability and require external 
subsidies which ere difficult to obtain. While all these 
criteria have a high degree of flexibility and lend themselves 
to a variety of solutions, the essential factor in successful 
land-sharing negotiation and implementation seems to. be the 
existence of a strong conmunity organization among residents. 
What made land sharing possible in Bangkok, ina so far limited 
number of slums, was the emergence, over the past decade, of 
assertive community leadership in low-income areas; the trend was 
aided by the democratization process taking place in the country 
in recent years, while the growing concern for the continuous 
eviction of slum communities wes strongly echoed by the communi- 
cations media with a steady coverage of the plight of the poor. 
External support was forthcoming, through the active involvement 
of a number of voluntary organizations which acted as channels.of 
information between communities and authorities, and helped 
finance organizational activities leading to land-sharing pro- 
jects. The National Housing Authority (NHA), on its part, 
carried out a city-wide survey of all the slums, creating 
connunity “organizations .in-all of» them in sb9eicenuwhi2ze bts 
officials often acted on behalf of slum communities vis-a-vis 
landlords. 


These favourable conditions have made land sharing possible 
in five slum areas so far. In all cases, governmental authori- 
ties played a useful role as mediators in the long and, often, 
difficult negotiation process; to date, one of the projects has 
been completed, two are in advanced stages of implementation, and 
the remaining two are ready to Start, agreements having been 
formally signed. Figure 1 shows the location of the five slums 
so far covered by land sharing. 
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Figure 1. The locations of slums in Bangkok in 1985, including 
the five land sharing sites 


Land-sharing sites 
Rama lV 
Mananpkasila 
. Wat Lad Bua Kaw - 
. Sam Yod: . 
. Kiong Toey. 


ais W bh Ww to on 


Pornchokchai, 1020 (Bangkok, Japanese Volunteer 
Centre, 1985). 


Source: S. 
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E. Five land-sharing projects in Bangkok 


Fi Rama J] 


Opposition to slum eviction resulted, for the first time, in 
a land-sharing proposéel put forward by a low-income communi ty in 
the case of the slum known as Rama IV, situated on an important 
Bangkok traffic artery. Following fire by arson in 1966, the 
landlord, the Crown Property Bureau, served notice to 850 
families, the majority of which had long lived in the area under 
a system of land rentals, to vacate the site which was, at the 
same time, leased to a private land-development company. The 
community, strong and fairly well established, resisted the evic- 
tion move and involved communications media and outside organi- 
zations in a struggle which was protracted over the following 15 
years. Several proposals were put forward by the residents, all 
implying different degrees of "sharing™ .and reconstruction 
solutionsi«the last was on a 50:50 sharingerati o, to allow resi 
cents to reconstruct on a co-operative basis with their own 
means. The high value of the land and the high commercial re- 
development interest of the site finally prompted the company, 
under pressure from the public, the National Housing Authority 
and the Finance Ninistry which is responsible for Crown Property 
Bureau holdings, to accept a land-sharing solution whereby 22 per 
cent (2.4 hectares) of land would be kept to rehouse the resi- 
dents. The potential for cross-subsidization from the commercial 
development being extremely high, the company offered to build 
mnultistorey structures with a total of 850 flats. An agreement 
to this effect was reached in 1981, and detailed plans were 
finalized in January 1985, consisting of four eight-storey 
buildings, with the lowest two floors to be used as commercial 
Us & S. The buildings are to remain the property of the Bureau 
Which will lease the flats on a 20-year basis. The remaining: 78 
per cent of the area is to be redeveloped by the company as a 
commercial centre, 


Lie Sam Yod 


Of the five projects, Sam Yod is the only one where final 
agreement over the details of the "Sharing" process and 
modalities of reconstruction is Still pending, although the 
agreement to allow the community to stay ona portion of a site 
has been reached. The case of Sam Yod is useful to illustrate 
the difficulties emerging at the negotiating table over different 
planning solutions, implying varying degrees of financial return 
wo the Owner, an element of Subsidy from the Government, and 
Satisfaction for the users. It is also indicative of the di lemete 
facing government agencies caught between two Opposing roles - 
that of @ provider of welfare and that of a financially self- 
Sustaining manager of urban erowth, 
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BEFORE LAND SHARING 


AFTER LAND SHARING! 


Figure 2. The Rama IV land-sharing project 
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The Sam Yod land 
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Figure 5. Sam Yod land-sharing project house types 


Sam Yod, located in one of the most active market areas of 
the city, was a long-established community on land owned by the 
Crown Property Bureau. Cancellation of leases and eviction 
orders came in 1980, following destruction of the settlement by 
fire; some of the dwellers left under stress and pressure, but’ an 
organized core of roughly 30 families stayed on and rebuilt their 
houses while petitioning to the Bureau and the King. By the time 
NHA and the Building Together Association stepped in to 
articulate and negotiate the residents’ claims, newcomers had 
joined the original group, bringing the total number of families 
to 156 by 1982. NHA managed to secure a written land-sharing 
agreement with the Bureau, resulting In a layout plan providing 
for 68 per cent of the site (total area, 0.65 hectares) to be 
allotted to the residents who would rent houses constructed by 
NHA; the remaining portion of the site was to be used for the 
construction of 37 shop houses in the open market. The proposal, 
subsequently, ran into a series of difficulties: officials of NHA 
insisted in renegotiating the agreement to increase the share of 
the commercial component of the project, and a proposed NHA 
Subsidy for the provision of infrastructure was withdrawn. Dis- 
putes among residents also emerged, and the original core of 
families received unfinished two-storey new houses, while the 
late-comers were allotted unfinished four-storey new houses. The 
solution of core houses was also questioned, and several new 
proposals were formulated. Negotiations are still going on, the 
community having renewed its support for the original plan. 


3. Klong Toey 


Klong Toey is the largest slum in Bangkok; it houses 
approximately 6000 families on land belonging to the Port 
Authority in proximity to the port. The settlement dates back to 
1939, when several poor families squatted in the marshy area, 
attracted by casual employment as dock labourers. In spite of 
several attempts over the years to evict the residents to allow 
for the expansion of the port’s facilities, the population kept 
growing, and a strong community organization, supported by 
voluntary agencies, started opposing evictions from 1973. NHA 
stepped in and, in 1981-1982, built on a 6-hectare area 1512 
units of fFive-storey walk-up flats for rent to slum dwellers 
evicted as a result of a first port expansion plan; most of the 
allottees, subsequently, sold their rights and moved back to the 
slum. The pressure from the Port Authority increased in 1983, 
and NHA was finally instrumental in bringing about an agreement 
for land sharing which implies the filling and draining of a 
flooded 11.2 hectares of the site to be developed as a sites-and- 
services project; 20-year leases of average 60 square metre plots 
were to be offered to the residents. The area was prepared by 
mid-1985, and shifting of the dwellers is in progress - mostly 
through self-help. The success of this first phase has also 
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Figure 6 


contributed to the finalization of the agreement for the 
remaining areas. 


Out of a total site area of roughly 65 hectares the 
"sharing" ratio of land for shelter is &0ing to be 61 per cent: 
in addition to the previously built flats and the first sites- 
and-services phase, the remaining area is to be reblocked and 
provided with infrastructure. Resettlement of families to over- 
spill areas in sites-and-services projects complete the scheme, 
giving a total land for housing of roughly 40 hectares which 
rehouses almost all the original residents. 


4, Wat Lad Bua Kaw 


This is the only land-sharing project completed in Bangkok; 
the amount of information available over the whole process of 
eonsolidation provides, therefore, the ground for a series of 
interesting conclusions. Unlike communities in the projects 
previously discussed, the Wat Lad Bua Kaw community resided on 
private land, belonging to absentee landlords with whom, at one 
point or other of the relatively long history of the settlement 
(roughly 50 years), each family had worked out an agreement. 
Table 3 provides a breakdown of tenure systems for the roughly 
400 households living in the original settlement in 1978. 


Table 3. Wat Lad Bua Kaw, record of tenure 


Tenure Number of Percentage 
dwelling units 


Ow ner of land and 15 = 
house 

Renter of land 136 35.6 
and house 

Sharing accomo- 45 Vel 
dation 

Living with 26 6.8 
relatives 

Renter of land 161 42.0 
and builder of 
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Figure 8. The Wat Lad Bua Kaw land-sharing project 
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Fire, accidental or intentional, . struck the area 
(approximately 1.6 hectares) in 1978, following which the 
landlords seized the opportunity to recapture control of the 
valuable site, centrally located and in high demand for conmer- 
cial and residential development. While the dwellers were trying 
to rebuild their houses as best as they could, the owner 
immediately sold the area to a development company for Baht 10 
million ($434,000), and the company took the required legal 
steps to force eviction of the residents. A compensation amount 
totalling $30,000 was offered by the company to 219 resident 
families who agreed to leave, individual amounts per family 
ranging, according to their tenurial status, from $25...to, $250. 
Threats and other forms of coercion were used to entice families 
to leave, including taking 13 families to court. Sixty seven 
families, in the end, resisted the pressure, and, in 1981, NHA 
officials became aware of the issue during a city-wide slum 
survey and decided to propose sharing of the area. The plan 
aSsigned an area of 2 rai (3200 sq m) “fiolwihe residents - 
equivalent to 20 per cent of the total area - and defined 67 
plots, ranging in size from 32 to 56 square metres. 


The successful conclusion of the negotiations led the 
Government Housing Bank (GHB) to provide a loan to NHA to acquire 
the land. The loan of Baht 1.6 million ($70,000), equivelent to 
87.5 per cent of the selling price of the land, was extended to 
NEA for a period of five years at 14 per cent per annum, and NHA 
bore the remaining 20 per cent of the land price (roughly 
$9,000). Plots were transferred to residents on a hire-purchase 
basis, with rates ranging between $21 and $32 per square metre, 
loans were extended to households averaging Baht 22,000 (roughly 
9950), to be repaid through a downpayment of Baht 8600 ($370) 
within six months and monthly instalments of Baht 530 ($23), with 
Plots as collateral. Interest charged by NHA to the residents 
was 1 per cent higher than the GHB rate to cover overhead costs: 
the financial mediation of NHA was made necessary by the 
reluctance of GHB to lend directly to the residents. The cost 
of and provision of water mains was borne by the publie sector. 
Table 4 shows the summary of costs. 
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Table 4. Wat Lad Bua Kaw, summary of costs and bearers 
(Thousands of baht) 
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Item SS © ea eerie ecegiieatls > ee Sem las aoe es caliegn mw elt bd 
NHA muwA2/ Residents 
band 1 600.0 “ Eats acnt SORA 
Transaction 
fees > ie a = - 54.1 
Land-fill 180.0 } ~ - 180.0 
Site 
development 576.6 BT G26 ~ -~ 
Electricity 
mains 94.6 - - 94.6 
Water mains 230 0 ~ 230.0 - 
rif (bo Bae 806 .6 1928.7 


2/ Metropolitan Waterworks Authority 


Basic rules were established to guide construction: houses 
could not be higher than two storeys, plots could or we 
completely built up, a choice between separate units and row 
houses was given, and there was no restriction on the use of 
building materials, since existing building codes were waived. 
The majority of households (65 per cent) opted for the single- 
house solution; capital for house construction was mobilized from 
informal sources in the majority of cases (82 per cent), the rest 
using credit arrangements offered by suppliers of materials. The 
average expenditure on house construction in 1982-1983 amounted 
to $760, more than double the value of the houses in the original 
settlement. Cnly about 12 households used exclusively hired 
labour to construct the house, while the rest relied mostly upon 
help from family members or friends. 


Tne strong feeling of belonging to a conmunity, strengthened 
through time and the difficult struggle against eviction, is 
reflected also by the generally stated desire to remain in the 
settlement in the years to come: one of mainworries expressed at 
the planning stage was that beneficiaries, upon obtaining a plot 
on freehold basis ata cost below the prevailing market rate, 
would quickly sell for a profit. The purchasing price for tre 
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dweller turned out to be Baht 2,000 per square wah (roughly $21 
per square metre) as against a market rate of Baht 7360 per 
square wah (roughly $80 per square metre), while, in the area 
redeveloped by the company in August 1984, 96 units of middle- 
income and high-income tow-n houses-cum-shop houses were being 
sold for amounts ranging from Bhat 700,000 (roughly $30,400) to 
Baht 1,000,000 (roughly $43,500); pressure from the commercial 
and high-income groups on the slum dwellers was, therefore, 
expected. However, a recent study by the Centre for Housing and 
Human Settlements Studies (CHHSS) found that 94 per cent of the 
people did not want to sell their land, citing as an argument the 
difficulty of finding other accommodation, the necessity to 
remain in the inner city to safeguard their informal occupations 
and a feeling of belonging to the place and the community. 
Further to that, while only 16 per cent of the people interviewed 
expressed the opinion that the decision to sell should rest 
solely with the owner, more than 80 per cent of the people hinted 
that communal rules should be there to prevent sales; aware that, 
once penetration by commercial and high-income interests starts 
and community cohesiveness is broken, the phenomenon becomes 
unarrestable, some 68 per cent added that plots, if sale was 
unavoidable owing to financial needs, should preferably revert to 
the community. 
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a Manangkasila 


The Manangkasila land Sharing project, in an 

of execution, is particularly Sit one atone For. 8 a. ce 
reversal of roles in the negotiation and planning processes 
which, in this case, were handlea directly by a very 
authoritative community leadership; the administration and 
management of the project are currently undertaken without any 
governmental involvement. Manangkasila is situated in a busy 
central location, close to government” offices and important 
wholesale markets; the area has been owned, during the past 60 
years, by a succession of public agencies, allowing people to 
Squet or charging low land rentals, as long as the redevelopment 
interest was low. This situation, coupled with the propinqguity 
to employment opportunities, favoured the rapid establishment of 
a low-income community which grew to 481 households by 1974; on 
account of the favourable location, the dwellers earn an income 
higher than that of their counterparts surveyed in other slums of 
the city - an average of Baht 5500 against the customary Baht 
4500. Figures for unemployment are also quite instructive - 1 
per cent in Manangkasila against an average 25 per cent for slum 
areas as a whole. 


The latest public owner, the Treasury Department, decided, 
in 1978, to lease the land for commercial development to the 
highest bidder. The private company which won the bid went 
through the traditional procedures, serving eviction notices on 
the dwellers and offering compensation to each family at the rate 
of Baht 800 per square wah (roughly $8 per square metre) of space 
occupied by the dwelling; only 32 households agreed. The 
community organized a demonstration in front of the Prime 
Minister’s house who referred the matter to the Finance Ministry; 
a compromise solution was sought, culminating in an agreement, in 
March 1982, between the community, the company and the Treasury 
Department. By then, however, only roughly 30 per cent of the 
original families were still in place - 160 in all; 37 additional 
families, following demonstrations, were added to the list. The 
back portion of the site - an area of 0.62 heetare (39 per cent 
of the total) was assigned for reconstruction of shelter. 


While NHA gave assistance in the planning and design of the 
new units, the community formed a credit union and managed to 
secure a loan from CEBEMO in the Netherlands through the Credit 
Union League of Thailand. According to the agreement, the land 
was leased out by the Treasury Department to the dwellers fora 
nominal yearly fee; following community decision, the plots allo- 
cated to the families who participated in the long negotiation 
process were of 10 square wah (40 square metres) while the late- 
comers received 5 square wah plots. The construction work is in 
progress, implemented by a private contractor, hired and super- 
vised by the community; densities are high (46.8 units per rai or 
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Figure 9. The Manangkasila land-sharing project 
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Figure 10. Manangkasila land-sharing project house types 
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448 per hectare), the units are in double-storey row houses, and 
the residents receive the core of the house from the contractor 
for them to complete. The estimated costs of the units are Baht 
48,000 (roughly $2,090) for the ones built on the small plots and 
Baht 89,000 (roughly $3,870) for the ones built on the large 
plots, to be paid by the Credit Union in six instalments, Cost of 
provision of electricity and water supply is to be borne by the 
residents, while NHA bears the expense, not to be recovered, for 
provision of roads, footpaths and sewerage systen. 


Table 5. Manangkasila, Capital Investment 


(Baht) 
Responsible parties 
Amount = =—_- w@ een en nen ene ee ee ee eee 
Slum dwellers NHA 
1...) Buiedionge 
Construction 12 087 000 12 087 000 
2. Road,~ footpath, 
sewerage system 12h 872 - 1 210 872 
3. Electricity system 295 5008/ 295 500 
4. Water supply system 110 3208/ 110 320 
5. Fees 137 90024 137 900 
Total 13 841 592 12 630 720 1 210 Bie 


2’ Cost of water meters not included. 


b 
b/ Baht 700 contract fee payable to the Treasury. 


The construction modalities employed in Manangkasi i 

heavy financial burden for the eat ae ats wh cee Sn ba ee 
downpayment of Baht 10,000 for a 5 square wah plot and Baht 
20,000 for a 10 square wah plot, will have to bear monthl 

instalments of Baht 2100 and Baht 3100, respectively, in order ea 
meet house-construction costs. Even taking. into EEC USTR EES 
the higher income of Manangkasila residents vis a vis the average 
Bangkok slum dweller and the §00od employment Situation, ce 


repayment instalment amounts, for many fa i 
per cent of monthly income. , es milies, to roughly 50 
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The Credit Union mobilizes funds by offering different types 
of saving accounts to the dwellers, the most popular being 
apparently, a Saving Account for Housing Development, where 
residents are expected to deposit the monthly instalments 
required and reach half of the construction cost before moving to 
the new housing unit; transfer of rights, lease title to the land 
and house ownership take place upon fulfilment of pay ment, The 
Savings by the slum dwellers with the Credit Union were by mid- 
1985 lagging below target, partly because several residents grew 
disenchanted with the Committee and the construction company. 
Transfer of land and house rights to third parties is not 
uncommon, and a the survey conducted by NHA found that, in 1985, 
some 22 per cent of residents had already transferred their 
rights, mainly to businessmen living in the neighbourhood. 
Financial hardship and difficulties in meeting repayment dead- 
lines were obvious causes, the speculative temptation another 
(the average price to transfer the right, by the end of 1984, was 
estimated to be between Baht 50,000 and 100,000 for a5 square 
wah plot and between Baht 100,000 and 200,000 for a 10 square wah 
plot). Lack of confidence in the land tenure arrangement and 
scepticism about being able to remain in the area in the long run 
were also mentioned as reasons, However, 59 per cent of the 
people interviewed claimed that in no circumstances will they 
ever surrender their rights, with 18 per cent of respondents 
uncertain about their future course, 


F. Performance and feasibility of land sharing 


In the long struggle, protracted over several years in 
Bangkok, between slum dwellers on one side and public or private 
landlords on the other, only five among the many low-income 
communities served with eviction orders were successful in 
winning their right to stay - this, too, at a price. As can be 
seen from the brief history of the five land-sharing projects, 
some of the communities have been drastically reduced in number, 
‘through coercion and hardship, by the time the long and tense 
negotiating process has led to a final agreement. Yet) the 
important lesson is that the five communities which managed to 
reach an agreement did so through organized resistance which 
automatically drew external support from both governmental and 
non-governmental circles. The changing conditions in Thailand, 
which have previously been described, and the emergence, among 
public agencies, citizens’ groups and non-governmental 
organizations, of a responsible and supportive attitude to the 
demands of the urban poor have provided support for the growth of 
an assertive community awareness among low-income people. The 
results have been significant in terms of breaking an impasse and 
reversing, although ina few cases only so far, a totally nega-~ 
tive trend for slum dwellers. The impact on policy could be 
highly significant; the questions to be answered are whether the 
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performance of land sharing so far and the trends which are 
emerging justify the assumption that the strategy can produce 
substantial and tangible benefits and whether the conditions 
which led to successful agreement in five cases were the product 
of special and unrepeatable conditions. 


A land-sharing project, to be successful throughout the 
lengthy process, starting with negotiation and ending with 
tenurial and financial stabilization of the beneficiaries, has to 
resolve a series of problems: 


~ An agreement to partition the site, acceptable to all 
parties must be reached; 


~ The community must develop forms of organization which 
enable the residents to resist pressure for eviction for a 
lengthy period; 


~ The site and the lines of the partition agreement must allow 
for the densification required to rehouse the residents on a 
plot smaller than the original; 


~ Different technical solutions for reconstructing the resi- 
dents’ houses must be applied, according to the degree of 
densification induced by the agreement; 


- Residents” ability to pay must match the cost implications 
of the technical solutions made necessary by the type of 
reconstruction. 


The potential for land sharing can be evaluated by applying 
five separate criteria to the project, as follows: 


(a) Land criteria; 

(b) Social criteria; 
(ec) Physical criteria; 
(d) Technical criteria; 
(e) Financial criteria; 


Each criterion can be broken down into factors to determine 
feasibility of land sharing in any given settlement; some of 


these factors can be measured through quantifiabl indi 
e 
shown in table 6. on indicators as 
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1. Land criteria 


Development pressure, exemplified by current land price, is 
directly proportional to the redevelopment interest affecting the 
area. Theoretically, the higher the pressure the less likely a 
land-sharing agreement is going to Ae which may initially 
discourage land-sharing attempts in inner-city slums where the 
pressure is the highest. However, in three of the, five slums 
covered by land sharing, development pressure was vee@y high, 
while it was medium in the remaining two, with an average current 
land price of $210 per square metre, roughly 10 times the price 
of land being developed on the suburban fringes. This did not 
prevent an agreement; the negative weight of development pressure 
can im fiae®te be offset by thethighnh potential onm cross- 
subsidization, derived from the large margin of profit for re- 
development which the owners can undertake in the remaining 
portion of tive site. 


Legitimacy of land occupgtion does not have a juridical 
connotation, since the only form of tenure agreement available 
for low-income communities, the land rental, is in any case 


informal. The concept of legitimacy, translated into four 
quantitative indicators - percentage of land renters vs. 
squatters, percentage of house owners vs. renters, average length 
of stay, and age of structures - indicates rather the perception 


of a right to stay, based upon established social and economic 
links with the area, amount of investment made in housing, and 
the existence of a deal, no matter how informal, which somehow 
Sanctioned he people's belonging to the, site through! time. 
These are factors likely to make the community vocal and deter- 
mined to resist as well as to strike a sympathetic response from 
public authorities. The core of residents with a high degree of 
legitimacy normally takes on the leadership in the ensuing 
struggle against eviction. Four of the five communities had an 
existing group of such residents who indeed resisted; the excep- 
tion is Klong Toey, purely a squatter settlement but the largest 
in Bangkok and with a long history of occupation. 


The eviction process in Bangkok normally implies a series of 
steps, from the initial notice, to the landlord Stopping rent 
collection (followed in many cases by arson), bringing people who 
Stay on in the area to court, and paying minimal compensation for 
removal of household goods. In the five projects, agreements wére 
reached at various stages in the eviction Process; while 
resistance from the determined group of residents is likely to 
increase with the hardening of eviction steps, several families 
inevitably bow to the Pressure, which tends to make a land- 


Sharing agreement easier because of the lower number of families 
to be finally rehoused. 
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Landlord co-operation is, at least partly, a variable of the 
Strength of the community and of the external support toit. As 
a general trend, public landlords, i.e. governmental agencies 
have in recent years Stepped up the pressure on 1ouka fens 
Settlements more than have private ones, yet public landlords 
have proved to be sensitive to pressure from public opinion. In 
all five projects (four of which were on government land), land- 
lords, at one point or another of the Struggle, became very co- 
operative. Concern with public image and considerations of 
Opportunity cost inevitably~prompted the landlords to seek an 
agreement. 


- social criteria 


Social criteria are divided into community organization, and 
Support from outside organizations. The two factors are related 
to each other, as well as being the result of factors such as 
legitimacy of land occupation. What distinguishes the five 
communities where land sharing was successful from the majority 
of Bangkok’s slum communities is the strength of their community 
leaderships which were instrumental in enlisting outside support 
from governmental. and non-governmental agencies, social workers 
and the communications media. Community leaders proved to be 
determined and patient, withstood pressures and threats, mediated 
dissension within the community and bore legal charges for court 
action. The external support produced by their action proved 
beneficial in organizational, managerial and financial terms. 


The degree of community organization and assertiveness seems 
to be the main factor in opening prospects for a land-sharing 
agreement, in the absence of specific policy guidelines and 
enforcement from the Government. What is important is that 
strong community cohesiveness is the crucial factor in deciding 
not only whether the community will be able to win the right to 
stay in the negotiation process but also whether the project will 
be implemented successfully. A land-sharing project implies 
relocation, densification, financial burden over a protracted 
period of time, a difficult construction process and continuous 
dealings with the various private and public actors involved; 
last but not least, external market forces are going inevitably 
to exert pressure on the beneficiaries from the moment redevelop- 
ment begins. A settlement consolidation, based upon a strictly 
individualistic pattern where families are left alone to face the 
difficulties, has little chance of succeeding. 


TF Physical and technical criteria 


The feasibility of land-sharing schemes depends upon a number 
of related physical and technical parameters; the important 
physical criterion is existing density, to be measured by the 
following indicators, land in housing use, number of housing 
units, number of households per unit and number of households per 
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hectare. Obviously, the higher the original density, the harder 
will be the rehousing through land sharing which, in itself, 
requires a further densification. Original densities in the five 
slums ranged between 59 households per hectare in Wat Lad Bua Kaw 
and 282 in Manangkasila. Designing a rehousing scheme was 
possible in all cases, but partly on account of the fact that 
densities had been reduced artificially, as in the case of 
Manangkasila, by the departure under pressure of many of the 
original residents. 


While policy enforcement of land sharing would eliminate 
this forcible selection of beneficiaries, the sissue: of 
densification will remain one of the most complex ones facing 
planners. Lis sin:plications*are obvious: for the technical 
solution to be adopted for rehousing. The five existing projects 
provide interesting case studies linking technical reconstruction 
and people’s ability to pay. In Sam Yod and Rama IV (and, toa 
lesser extent, Manangkasila), where the densification process 
forced solutions of medium-rise to high rise structures, a mass 
construction approach through contractors became inevitable, 
raising the capital amount possibly beyond affordability. Wat 
Lad Bua Kaw and Klong Toey, where densification was limited, 
permitted self-help and produced self-financing structures. 


Similar factors grouped under technical criteria and likely 
to affect the reconstruction process are the size of houses in 
the original slum and their value. These indicate the amount of 
investment already made by residents, often a fairly high one 
especially in old inner-city: communities, which is investment to 
be done away with, if land sharing implies shifting the dwellers 
to a different portion of the site or markedly increasing the 
densities. In all five settlements, most structures were small 
and of low to medium value, either because the population was 
poor or because the best structures had been destroyed by fire, 
which made it feasible to dismantle the houses and rebuild new 
Structures, and made the reconstruction proposition acceptable to 
the residents. 


He inancial criteria 


The ability to pay for housing must take into account 
monthly household income, value of the house in terms of annual 
income, monthly housing expenditure, and housing expenditure as a 
percentage of income. These factors were found to be low except 
in Manangkasila. The feasibility of land-sharing mah emda rests 
upon low charges for land, internal cross-subsidies public- 
sector infrastructure Subsidies and good access to Liinke-sbckeon 
housing finance. Ability to pay for housing in a land-sharing 
Project, within the rather uniform income levels of Bangkok slum- 
dwellers, is mainly a variable of reconstruction techniques being 
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adopted. As the five projects. Prove, the more technically 
ambitious the reconstruction scheme the harder will be the task 
of repayment for the residents who will also have to bear charges 
for tenurial regularization (leasehold or freehold as the case 
may be). In such cases, the actual redevelopment value can pro- 
vide the solution through large cross-subsidization, as in the 
case of Rama IV, where the private developer felt he could afford 
to bear the construction of 850 flats in multistorey structures, 


practically free of charge, out of the profit from the commercial 
development. 


Access to external sources of housing finance was obtained 


in all five cases, either for land purchase, as in the case of 
Wat Lad Bua Kaw, or for house construction in the other cases, 
External credit is of course a crucial factor in all types of 
low-income shelter projects. The lesson here is that the element 
of internal cross-subsidy can, up to a point, contribute to 
making the project possible in all circumstances, as in the case 
of Rama IV, where avery expensive construction scheme for the 
poor could in theory be financed through the commercial profit by 
the developer. However, the experience of the five projects 
proves that this may be deceptive; Rama IV, as mentioned earlier, 
is yet to be implemented. Projects where housing consolidation 
was within the financial reach of beneficiaries were successful 
also thanks to the mobilization of family savings like in the 
case of Manangkasila. 


The ability to pay for housing was found to be low in all 
settlements but this did not prevent land sharing from taking 
place where planning and construction solutions were financially 
appropriate. 


5. Feasibility ratings 


Tables 7 and 8 show respectively the feasibility ratings for 
the listed criteria and the data corresponding to the 
quantitative indicators for the five settlements prior to land 
sharing. 


The observations made so far, while discussing the 
feasibility criteria, are refleeted in the tables; table /7 
eontains qualitative assessment of the indicators, table 8 
quantitative ones. Both testify to a variety of situations which 
called for different planning solutions but which did not prevent 
the clinching of a land sharing agreement. 
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Settlement typology could hardly have been more cs gape 
Densities ranged from "very high" in Manangkasila (with tp 
households per hectare and 2.19 households per unite to oe te 
Wat Lad Bua Kaw (59 households per hectare and 1.40 house ro) : 
per unit). Types of structures ranged from sy 
temporary dwellings of Wat Lad Bua Kaw (average value: $37 A 
the fairly consolidated structures, resulting from oh gale 
investment, of Rama IV (average value: $1665); Klong Toey _ 
Manangkasila were typical squatter communities (percentage oO 
land renters versus squatters: 0/100 and 3/97) as opposed to Rama 
Iv and Wat Lad Bua Kaw (percentages: 34/66 and 33/67) where the 
older core of residents had a form of rental agreement with the 
landlord. 


G. The performance of five land-sharing projects 


To answer questions raised over land sharing’s feasibility, 
a close look at the performance of the five projects and a 
comparative assessment of quantitative indicators before and 
after the projects are necessary. Table 9 gives actual values of 
the quantitative indicators after land sharing and ratios which 
are obtained by dividing the new indicator by the previous 
indicator values, prior to land sharing, which were shown in 
table gs. 


1. Land 


The quantitative indicator, land in housing use, gives a 
profile of the wide range of solutions arrived at through land 
sharing: the ratios indicating the percentage of land allotted to 
slum dwellers through the project vary from 28 per cent in Rama 
Iv, where an intensive densification through multistorey 
construction was envisaged, to 61 per cent in Klong Toey and 65 
per cent in Sam Yod. The data forthe land priee indicator 
require an explanation and some form of disaggregation: the 
figures show that land sharing, mostly by virtue of the potential 
for commercial cross-subsidization, allowed slum dwellers to have 
access to secure land tenure by paying an average of 6 per cent 
of the actual value of land. The figures are not homogeneous, 
Since in the case of Wat Lad Bua Kaw residents purchase the land 
on a freehold basis, in contrast to the other projects where a 
leasehold was extended (hence the relatively high ratio of 23 per 
cent of actual land price for Wat Lad Bua Kaw). What the figures 
Show is the degree of implicit cross-subsidy generated by land- 
Sharing projects, to allow poor families to receive a form of 
secure tenure over valuable land which they would otherwise have 
Lost. To this effect, values for land prices are calculated for 
Manangkasila, Sam Yod and Klong Toey (data are not available for 
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Rana IV, pending agreement) on the basis of the joe aA ph: 
fee aharced to the residents, projected over the BS 4 ip i643 
hold (20 to 25 years) and discounted in value 2 | ‘ * Tee 

time; for Wat Lad Bua Kao, the actual purcnase ‘od pareres 
The ratio is obtained by dividing the value RF Bak eA ae 
indicator in table 6 of market land price. In al hy as v5: 
the selling price to residents (Wat Lac Bua Kaw) or ne 3 pg 
fees charged in the other cases were well below market Web As. Py 

the subsidy elements were internalized by the pips Shs. meking af 
whole operation feasible and acceptable to, parties cones 
The current value of the land remaining at the $7 OP eee e . e 
developer in Rama IV, after land sharing, amounts to $1 niiifon; 
the cost of construction of 850 flats to be handed over to the 
residents is $6.3 million which is, in fact, just the cost to the 
developer for acquiring the total, site; Thie situation is Similar 
in Wat Lad Bua Kaw where the vaiue of land remaining to the 
landlord after land sharing is three times what the developer 
peta for the site, andan Nanangkasila, where the actual amount 
paid by the developer is Oeuy 15.ec per cent of the market value 
of the land remaining, to him after land sharing. 


ee Density and housing quality 


Densities in land-sharing projects have more than doubled, 
on average, resulting in the need to increase overall floor-area 
retios and the consequent need, in two cases, to build multi- 
storey structures. It must be noted, however, that the kighest 
density of all projeets was found” in Maenamgekasita,™” where 
conmunity leaders themselves sketched the site plan and deter- 
mined that most families would receive 20 square metre sites; 
This has been done against municipal regulations requiring larger 
plots as well as higher standards of construction and infras- 
tructure. To date, all three land-sharing projects which have 
been implemented have largely ignored municipal regulations, 
supported in their action by the National Housing Authority. 
Adherence to municipal regulations in the future will necessarily 
limit land-shering projects, particularly those with substantial 
components of self-help and self-financing, and may make then 
unaffordable by most slum dwellers. In spite of the increase in 
density in all settlements, indicated by the number of households 
per hectare (as an average 2.70 more than in the original slums) 
overcrowding within developing units has been reduced ins:all 
projects .(see..ratio. of, .households .per. housing wnit). Land 
Bnharing has led, to tmuprovements.in housing. quality. .indals 
projects studied. Floor erea grew by more than 75 per cent of 
average, from 25 square metres per household to 45. 


The value of a housing unit, compared with the original 
Structures, also rose dramatically. The high average increase 
ratio (close to 3:1) is mostly on account of the high 
construction value of the proposed multistorey housing solutions 
in Rama IV and Sam Yod; however, the interesting and encouraging 


ne 


data emerge from Wat Lad Bua Kaw and Klong Toey, where people s 
investment, following tenurial Stabilization, achieved marked 


house improvements, in each case in the vi : 
v 
original value. icinity of twice the 


The overall data are made more Significant by the increase 
in floor area per household, ranging from a ratio of 1.50 in Wat 
Lad Bua Kaw to 2.10 in Rama IV. 


The overall increase in house value and Quality appears 
even more sustantial considering the added value of a secure land 
title obtained through the land-sharing agreement. The 
inevitable question is whether this drastic increase in value 
will not lead to- mass resale of the units and transfer of rights 
to high-income groups. Moreover, in all cases, the very logic 
and basic principles upon which land sharing is based has an 
inherent additional threat to residents’ stabilization: the 
commercial redevelopment of a portion of the site, necessary 
precondition to allow slum dwellers to stay on the land, auto- 
matically raises the potential value of the redeveloped slum and 
the interest of high-income groups in gaining a foothold in it. 
However, the basic principles which generate the demand for land 
sharing may provide an answer: communities fought for their right 
to stay, perceiving that their economic survival had, until then, 
depended upon being integrated in an informal network of employ- 
ment opportunities which they would lose, should market pressure 
Manage to force eviction upon them. A survey conducted in 
Manangkasila proves that the resale phenomenon is by no means 
uncommon, 23 per cent of the families having already sold their 
rights but that the vast majority (59 per cent) had clearly no 
intention of selling, quoting vicinity to work place as one of 
the main reasons to stay. In Manangkasila, the survey revealed 
that two thirds of the families who had transferred their rights 
did so because of financial hardship. Completely different is 
the situation in Wat Lad Bua Kaw, where a similar survey found 
that 93 per cent of the families had no intention whatsoever of 
selling, and only 7 per cent contemplated selling at some future 
date. Here, too, the reason most often cited to explain the 
desire to stay was the availability of job opportunities within 
easy reach and a strong feeling of belonging to the community. 
The residents volunteered suggestions for measures to control 
resale to avoid penetration of high-income groups and commercial 
interests into the settlement. 


3. Ability to pay for housing 


The last quantitative indicators are those related to 
ability to pay for housing. Value of the house in annual incomes 
in the five projects range from 0.51 in Wat Lad Bua Kaw to almost 
4.5 in Rama IV and Sam Yod with Manangkasila at 0.79. The 
housing expenditures as a percentage of income vary from 15.8 in 
Wat Lad Bua Kaw to 30.5 in Manangkasila and 45 in Sam Yod. 
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The figures, together with the observations previously made 
on construction techniques adopted in slum reconstruction, 
provide clear guidelines for future land sharing projects: taking 
it for granted that external market pressure on beneficiaries of 
land-sharing projects is going to be high, it is important to 
avoid additional elements of uncertainty for the dwellers being 
generated from within the project. The most ambitious land- 
sharing projects, such as Rama IV and Sam Yod require 
considerable capital for house construction, forcing 
beneficiaries to bear high costs over protracted periods and 
producing dwelling units intrinsically attractive to middle- 
income groups. Conventional and expensive construction 
techniques require the involvement of banks and financial 
institutions, contractors and external managerial and 
administrative supervision, and decision-making over the 
construction process clearly moves out of the reach of the resi- 
dents. Rama IV and Sam Yod, in spite of an agreement signed long 
ago, have not yet been constructed. 


These problems were avoided in Wat Lad Bua Kaw and Klong 
Toey, where most construction is self-financed (in Klong Toey, 
only Phase I consisted of flats in multistorey structures, the 
rest was done through a sites-and-services project and 
reblocking), and, to a certain extent, in Manangkasila, where 
structures were built by a contractor with an external loan, 
covered, however, by savings from the residents. 


As a general criterion, based upon the experience of the 
five projects in Bangkok, land sharing, even after densification, 
will best succeed in internalizing its costs and ensuring that 
residents will be able to sustain themselves in the project by 
following common practices of sites-and-services projects, 
relying upon families” own resources to construct their 
dwellings. 


H. Potential for replicability 


The purpose of this study, besides producing a comparative 
assessment of performance of five land-sharing projects, was to 
establish how feasible the land-sharing strategy is for rehabili- 
tating slum communities under threat of eviction in Bangkok. The 
most recent estimate of the number of slum communities in Bangkok 
puts their number as high as 102011/ 40 per cent of which may be 
under threat of eviction - a ratio inevitably due to rise. The 
five projects demonstrate that a land-sharing agreement can be 


achieved in a variety of situations and 
solutions. through a variety of 
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Manangkasila, a fairly successful roje j 

in spite of having the highest density ee iedae Gage cs 
one of the highest among several other Bangkok slums which were 
surveyed, an indicator which in theory would have justified a 
very low feasibility score and discouraged a land-sharing 
project. Considerable payments by the dwellers implied by slum 
reconstruction would have. similarly indicated a low feasibility 
score for what is possibly the most successful land-sharing 
experience so far - Wat Lad Bua Kaw - the residents of which had 
a monthly income below the average for Bangkok slum dwellers. 
Reconstruction techniques based upon residents’ affordability 
made the project possible. What emerges is, therefore, a set of 
Guidelines to establish the feasibility of land Sharing and the 
mast appropriate implementation techniques. 


The basic principles or decisive factors which affect a 
land-sharing project need to be carefully weighed against the 
long-term objective which is stabilization of the residents on 
their original site. To this effect, people’s ability to pay 
must translate into appropriate reconstruction techniques which, 
in turn, gives permissible densification ratios; from these can 
be derived the degree of "sharing" of land required and the size 
of the site to be allotted to residents. The feasibility of the 
agreement will then depend upon the potential for profit through 
commercial redevelopment of the site left with the landlord, 
based upon market value of land, since this is to provide the 
incentive for him to accept the deal. 


Feasibility of land sharing in any given situation cannot be 
established solely on the basis of technical criteria, since the 
ultimate factors to decide in favour of or against its implemen- 
tation will depend upon the complex wishes of the actors/and upon 
the political support which the parties will be able to enlist. 
What emerges from the assessment of the five projects and from a 
feasibility study conducted over 10 additional slums under threat 
of eviction is that, for most inner-city low-income settlements, 
there are no technical reasons to prevent land sharing, given the 
flexibility inherent in the strategy which makes it adaptable to 
a variety of situations. Possibly, the most interesting 
consideration that emerges from the so-far brief history of land 
sharing in Bangkok is that the strategy, rather than being a 
technical or bureaucratic solution to inner-city slum problems, 
is a political mechanism for resolving conflicting claims over 
slum land by landlords and residents. 


In central areas of Bangkok, as well as in those of all 
metropolises of -developing countries where market pressure has 
not yet led to landlords pressing for redevelopment, -slums remain 
stagnating, as they do - when lack of secure tenure prevents the 
channelling of residents’ resources toward improvement. However, 


fhe 


when there is a situation of conflict, land sharing can be 
invoked to mutual satisfaction, resettling the dwellers regen 
improved situation and allowing the landlord to retrieve s 


property at least. in part. 


From the point of view of Bangkok’s public authority, 
charged with the task of managing ur ban development and promoting 
"modernization" as well as with the task of catering to the 
housing needs of its low-income population, land sharing appears 
an attractive option. Replacement housing for an increasing 
number of slum dwellers evicted from central locations is simply 
out of the question, adding as it does to the already 
unmanageable housing shortage; the programme of upgrading of 
slums without solving the tenurial issue has, in many cases, 
simply postponed the threat of eviction for many conmunities, 
jeopardizing, at the same time, the considerable capital already 
invested in delivery of basic services, The Government and the 
National Housing Authority, in particular, have clearly grasped 
the potential inherent in land-sharing solutions, lending support 
to the negotiation and planning process in all projects so far. 


Technically, land-sharing agreements pose a chalienge to 
planners, architects and engineers, calling for densification and 
reconstruction without exceeding people’s ability to pay. As 
clearly demonstrated by the assessment of performance of five 
land-sharing projects, the successful technical solutions, 
Strongly supported by the people, have been low-rise, high- 
density plans, calling upon people’s participation in the process 
of house construction. These have not met existing municipal 
codes and standards which were waived by high public authorities 
on an ad hoc basis, but if land sharing is to be replicable and 
provide appropriate housing solutions for the urban poor, 
appropriate conditions need to be explicitly built into official 
policy guidelines. 


The history of the past few years in Bangkok has produced 
some valuable lessons: first, that massive eviction of slum 
dwellers from the city is generating an unmanageable burden for 
the public sector in terms of replacement housing and that 
increasing awareness and organization within the low-income 
coumunities is making the process of eviction a potentially 
explosive issue with far-reaching social implications; secondly, 
that no political support exists at the moment for a city-wide 
programme of granting of tenure to slum dwellers, which makes 
conventional upgrading strategies futile; thirdly, that land 
Sharing, by accommodating both claims to the land - the dwellers’ 
aswell as the owner’s - provides a development alternative to 
the scenarios previously mentioned; finally, the five land- 
Sharing projects demonstrate that what has always been considered 
as the hardest problem to be solved in the, process. of shelter 
upgrading - conflicting land claims =~ ean be resolved peacefully 
and, more important, to mutual Satisfaction. 
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The five projects also demonstrate that a full spectrum of 
technical and social solutions is applicable within the broad 
concept of land sharing; different degrees of performance, 
efficiency and social acceptability among the five projects indi- 
eate the way towards a streanlining and improvement of the 
technique, reducing Government’s role in the celivery process, 
increasingly entrusting people with the task of buildinyg their 
shelter and, in the process, meeting the criteria which can make 
land sharing fully affordable and replicable on a broad scale. 
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